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Survey of the World 


On August 2, two 
Arbitration Treaties arbitration treaties 

were signed in the 
White House at Washington. The sig- 
natory powers were the United States 
and Great Britain, and the United States 
and France. We comment editorially 
upon the import of these negotiations. 
The Anglo-American Convention. was 
signed for Great Britain by Ambassador 
Bryce and the French treaty was signed 
for France by Vice-Consul the Viscount 
de Saint-Phalle. Immediately after sign- 
ing the treaties President Taft added his 
signatures to the messages of transmit- 
tal, thereby completing arrangements for 
sending the treaties to the Senate. On 
\ugust 5 that body made public the text 
of the treaties at the request of the Ad- 
ministration. Two Senators, Mr. Borah, 
of Idaho (Rep.), and Mr. Bacon, of 
Georgia (Dem.), have exprest objections 
to the conclusion of the treaties in the 
forms submitted. Their criticism was 
applied to the third section, identical in 
the French and British conventions. The 
text of the treaty with Great Britain fol- 
lows, the difference between this and the 
French convention being confined to the 
preamble (which we omit) and to details 
such as the dates of existing treaties: 


ArtTIcLe T. 

All differences hereafter arising between 
the high contracting parties, which it has not 
been possible to adjust by diplomacy, relating 
to international matters in which the high con- 
tracting parties are concerned by virtue of a 
claim of right made by one against the other, 
under treaty or otherwise, and which are jus- 
tifiable in their nature by reason of being sus- 
ceptible of decision by the application of the 
principles of law or equity, shall be submitted 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration estab- 
lished at The Hague by the convention of 
October 18, 1907, or to some other arbitral tri- 
bunal, as may he decided in each case by spe 


cial agreement, which special agreement shall 
provide for the organization of such tribunal 
if necessary, definé the scope of the powers 
of the arbitrators, the question or questions 
at issue, and settle the terms of reference 
and the procedure thereunder. 

The provisions of Articles XXXVII to XC, 
inclusive, of the convention for the pacific set- 
tlement of international disputes concluded at 
the second peace conference at The Hague on 
October 18, 1907, so far as possible, and un- 
less they are inconsistent with or modified by 
the provisions of the special agreement to be 
concluded in each case, and excepting Articles 
LI{I and LIV of such convention, shall gov- 
ern the arbitration proceedings to be taken 
under this treaty. 

The special agreement in each case shall be 
nade on the part of the United States by the 
President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, 
his Majesty’s Government reserving the right 
before concluding a special agreement in any 
matter affecting the interests of a self-govern 
ing dominion of the British Empire to obtain 
the concurrence therein of the Government of 
that dominion. 

Such agreement shall be binding when con- 
firmed by the two Governments by an ex- 
change of notes. 

ArtIcLe II. 


The high contracting parties further agree 
to institute, as occasion arises, and as herein- 
after provided, a Joint High Commission of 
Inquiry, to which, upon the request of either 
party, shall be referred for impartial and con- 
scientious investigation any controversy be- 
tween the parties within the scope of Article 
I, before such controversy has heen submitted 
10 arbitration, and also any other contro- 
versy hereafter arising between them, even if 
they are not agreed that it falls within the 
scope of Article I; provided, however, that 
such reference may be postponed until the ex 
piration of one year after the date of the for- 
mal request therefor, in order to afford an 
opportunity for diplomatic discussion and ad- 
justment of the questions in controversy, if 
either party desires such postponement. 

Whenever a question or matter of differ- 
ence is referred to the Joint High Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, as herein provided, each of 
the high contracting parties shall designate 
three of its nationals to act as members of the 
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Commission of Inquiry for the purpose of 
such reference; or the commission may be 
otherwise constituted in any particular case 
by the terms of reference, the membership of 
the commission and the terms of reference to 
be determined in each case by an exchange of 
notes. 

The provisions of Articles IX to XXXVI, 
inclusive, of the Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes, conclud- 
ed at The Hague of the 18th of October, 1907, 
so far as applicable and unless they are in- 
consistent with the provisions of this treaty, 
or are modified by the terms of reference 
agreed upon in any particular case, shall gov- 
ern the organization and procedure of the 
commission 

Articte III. 

The Joint High Commission of Inquiry, in- 
stituted in each case as provided for in Ar- 
ticle II,is authorized to examine into and re- 
port upon the particular questions or matters 
referred to it, for the purpose of facilitating 
the solution of disputes by elucidating the 
facts, and to define the issues presented by 
such questions, and also to include in its re- 
port such recommendations and conclusions as 
may be appropriate 

The reports of the commission shall not be 
regarded as decisions of the questions or mat- 
ters so submitted either of the facts or on the 
law, and shall in no way have the character 
of an arbitral award. 

It is further agreed, however, that in cases 
:n which the parties disagree as to whether or 
not a difference is subject to arbitration un- 
der Article I of this treaty, that question shall 
be submitted to the Joint High Commission 
of Inquiry, and if all or all but one of the 
members of the commission agree and report 
that such difference is within the scape of Ar- 
ticle I, it shall be referred to arbitration in 
accordance with the provisions of this treaty. 


ArTICLE IV. 


The commission shall have power to admin- 
ister oaths to witnesses and take evidence on 
oath whenever deemed necessary in any pro- 
ceding, or inquiry, or matter within its jurisdic- 
tion under this treaty, and the high contract- 
ing parties agree to adopt such legislation as 
may be appropriate and necessary to give the 
commission the powers above mentioned, and 
to provide for the issue of subpcenas and for 
compelling the attendance of witnesses in th: 
proceedings before the commission. 

On the inquiry both sides must be heard, 
and each party is entitled to appoint an agent 
whose duty it shall be to represent his Govern- 
ment before the commission and to present to 
the commission, either personally or thru 
counsel retained for that purpose, such evi- 
dence and arguments as he may deem neces- 
sary and appropriate for the information of 
the commission 

ARTICLE V. 


The commission shall meet whenever called 
upon to make an examination and report un- 
der the terms of this treaty, and the commis-, 
sion may fix such times and places for its 
meetings as may he necessary, subject at all 
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times to special call or direction of the two 
Governments. Each commissioner, upon the 
first joint meeting of the commission after his 
appointment, shall, before proceeding with the 
work of the commission, make and subscribe 
a solemn declaration in writing that he will 
faithfully and impartially perform the duties 
imposed upon him under this treaty, and such 
declaration shall be entered on the records of 
the proceedings of the commission. 

The United States and British sections of 
the commission may each appoint a secretary, 
and these shall act as joint secretaries of the 
commission at its joint sessions, and the com- 
mission may employ experts and clerical as- 
sistants from time to time as it may deem ad- 
visable. The salaries and personal expenses 
of the commission and of the agents and coun- 
sel and of the secretaries shall be paid by their 
respective Governments, and all reasonable 
and necessary joint expenses of the commis- 
sion incurred by it shall be paid in equal moi- 
eties by the high contracting parties. 

Articte VI. 


This treaty shal! supersede the arbitration 
treaty concluded between the high contracting 
parties on April 4, 1908, but all agreements, 
wards, and proceedings under that treaty shall 
continue in force and effect, and this treaty 
shall not affect in any way the provisions of 
the treaty of January 11, 1909, relating to 
questions arising between the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada. 

Articte VII. 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the 
President of the United States of America by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
thereof, and by his Britannic Majesty. The 
ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington 
as soon as possible, and the treaty shall take 
effect on the date of the exchange of its rat- 
ifications. It shall thereafter remain in force 
continuously unless and until terminated by 
twenty-four months’ written notice given by 
either high contracting party to the other. 


& 


John G. A. 


Leishman, Am- 
bassador to 
Italy, is President Taft’s choice for 
American Ambassador to Germany, to 
succeed Dr. David Jayne Hill, who re- 
signed last spring. His appointment will 
be accepted by the German Emperor. 
Mr. Leishman entered the foreign serv- 
ice in 1897 as Minister to Switzerland. 
He was transferred to Turkey in 1900, 
and in 1906 the post was raised to an 
Ambassadorship. In the same year Mr. 
Leishman was transferred to Rome. 
His successor at Rome is likely to be 
Thomas J. O’Brien, the present Ambas- 
sador to Japan, who will himself be suc- 
ceeded by Charles Page Bryan, Minister 
to Belgium. Mr. Bryan has been Min- 
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ister to Belgium since December, 1909, 
having previously served as Minister to 
Portugal, China, Brazil and Switzerland. 
a 
Lincoln Beachey, a twenty- 
four-year-old aviator, won the 
$5,000 race from Governor’s 
Island, New York, to Philadelphia, Au- 
gust 5. The course was about go miles 
and the flying time 1 hour, 50 minutes, 17 
seconds. Harry N. Atwood, of 
3oston, who won the trophy offered 
some time ago by a New York news- 
paper for a flight from Boston to 
Washington, announces that he will start 
on Saturday from Milwaukee for New 
York City, hoping to win $10,000 offered 
by Victor J. Evans, of Washington. The 
distance is 1,062 miles, or a little more 
than the British cross-country course. 
On Saturday, Captain Felix, of the 
French military aviation school, ascended 
11,330 feet, breaking the world’s record. 
The ascent was made in 63 minutes and 
the descent in 1214 minutes. The pre- 
vious record was made by M. Legagneux 
at Pau (10,499 feet), the late Arch 
Hoxey’s record of 11,474 feet at Los 
Angeles never having been verified. 
os 
The Government has 
Trust Questions brought suit, in the 
Federal court at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, against the Lake Shore, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Toledo & Ohio Cen- 
tral, Hocking Valley, Kanawha & Michi- 
gan and Zanesville & Western railroad 
companies, and the Sunday Creek, Con- 
tinental and Kanawha & Hocking coal 
companies, for violation of the Anti- 
Trust law in connection with the mining, 
transportation and sale of bituminous 
coal. All but ten of the eighty-three 
men indicted for their connection with a 
combination in the wire trade have ap- 
peared in court and been fined, the totai 
thus far being $136,700. Herbert L. 
Satterlee, son-in-law of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, was required to pay $1,000. 
Edwin E. Jackson, who organized the 
combination, paid $45,000, or $5,000 for 
each one of nine indictments. Ex- 
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President Roosevelt testified last week 
before the House Committee that is 
making an investigation concerning the 
origin and history of the United States 
Steel Corporation, speaking of his rela- 
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tion to the Corporation’s purchase of the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Company soon 
after the beginning of the panic of 1907. 
It had not been his duty, he said, to pre- 
vent that purchase by expressing disap- 
proval. He had acted upon his own ini- 
tiative, and the responsibility was his 
alone. His action had been right and 
proper; if he had taken the opposite 
course his action would have been “well- 
nigh criminal” in its relation to the inter- 
ests of the people. The purchase checked 
the panic; the results of it, regarded 
from every standpoint, had been bene- 
ficial; it had added only 4 per cent. to 
the Corporation’s share of the steel in- 
dustry, increasing that share from 58 to 
62 per cent., and this addition had made 
no change in the Corporation’s legal 
status. 
as 


; The carmen of the Coney 
Strikes Here [stand and Brooklyn Rail- 
ie Company, New York, 
went on strike last Saturday, the strikers 
being members of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Railway Employ- 
ees. Rioting occurred and numerous 
arrests have been made. On Sunday fif- 
teen persons, including a number of 
passengers, were injured by strikers who 
stoned the cars. The carmen demand an 
increase of pay from 23 to 25 cents an 
hour for regular men, and from $1.75 
to $2 a day for substitutes. A strike 
on the street railway system of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been interrupted by a 
court order reinstating the union carman 
whose discharge had brought on the 
strike. The officers of the Interna- 
tional Seamen’s Union of America, 
sitting at New York City, has de- 
clared a strike of seamen on the tramp 
trans-Atlantic steamers. The idea is 
co prevent American sailors from tak- 
ing thé place of British union seamen 
in the strike. The strike of dockers 
in South Wales has spread to a consid- 
erable extent. At Cardiff, the strikers 
have been joined by the patent fuel 
workers, the dry-dock workers and the 
laborers at the Rio Tinto Copper Works. 
The Metropolitan Police has sent rein- 
forcements to Cardiff, but rioting has 
on several occasions broken out. In one 
battle 150 police were engaged for near- 
ly three hours, and some 18 constables 
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were injured. Detachments of light in- 
fantry, Gordon Highlanders and Hus- 
sars are concentrated at nearby points in 
readiness for any emergency. A gen- 
eral strike, including 12,000 dockers at 
London, has been averted, however, and 
arbitration is hoped for. The dockets 
claim an advance in wages. American 
meats remain aboard a number of ves- 
sels which are unable to discharge cargo, 
and some of the ships will proceed from 
London to Continental ports. At London 
there is already a shortage in beef and 
mutton, and prices have been advanced 
by English retailers. In Amsterdam 
there are indications that the dockers’ 
strike is nearing an end. The number 
of men now out is probably between 
three and four thousand. The working- 
men’s Socialist organizations have with- 
held pecuniary support, and it is said 
that the strikers have maintained them- 
selves largely thru terrorism. Amster- 
dam is losing ground as a port thru the 
continuance of the strike. 


a 


oe General Acevedo, a 
Cuban Rebel Veteran revolutionist, 

attacked the Cuban 

Government, on the ist, by proclaiming 
rebellion at Regia, across the bay from 
Havana. He had an army of eight men, 
who distributed copies of a manifesto in 
which he asserted the Gomez Adminis- 
tration was corrupt, urged the people to 
rise against it, gave President Gomez 
fifteen days in which to resign, and 
promised to lay the entire country in 
ashes if he should refuse to retire from 
office. Troops were sent after the bold 
general. Two days later, his army hav- 
ing been reduced to one man, he sent 
word to the Governor of the Province 
that he wanted to surrender, being then 
about 20 miles from Havana, and he was 
permitted to do so. President Diaz, 
of Nicaragua, and General Mena, his 
Minister of War, have reached a friend- 
ly agreement as to their differences, and 
thus much trouble is said to have been 
averted. Diaz’s disagreement with Mena 
was inherited from his predecessor, 
President Estrada. Great floods in the 
valley of the Escondido River, not far 
from Bluefields, have caused much loss 
of life and property. The banana out- 
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put will be largely reduced for a year to 
come. Work upon the fortifications 
of the Panama Canal was begun last 
week, and it is expected that they will 
be completed before the opening of the 
canal. Orders for the large guns have 
been placed. More slides in the Culebra 
Cut are reported, requiring an additional 
excavation of 5,000,000 cubic yards. It 
is said that President Taft and a party 
of Senators will go to the Isthmus in 
November. 
st 
Gen. Bernardo Reyes 
said to the people of 
Mexico, last week, that 
he was a candidate for the Presidency. 
He also said that he would withdraw and 
leave the country if he should be con- 
vinced that his candidacy would cause a 
new war. It is reported that Ernesto 
Madero, uncle of the revolutionist leader 
and now Minister of Finance, will have 
the second place on the Reyes ticket. On 
the 4th, a party of prominent revolution- 
ists had an interview with Francisco Ma- 
dero, seeking from him a promise that, if 
elected, he would never ask Reyes to en- 
ter his Cabinet. He refused to make 
such a_ promise. The dismissal of 
Emilio Gomez, Minister of the Interior, 
from the Cabinet, on the 2d, caused ex- 
citement and anxiety. Gomez, whose 
brother Francisco is Minister of Educa- 
tion, said he had been at variance with 
President De la Barra, who was a con- 
servative while he himself was a radical, 
devoted to the revolution’s ideals. The 
friends of the dismissed Minister were 
angry. In an interview with the Presi- 
dent they threatened to make another 
revolution. There was danger of a riot- 
ous demonstration, and troops were held 
ready at the capital. But Francisco Ma- 
dero in a public statement said that he 
fully approved the dismissal of Gomez, 
who had “placed difficulties in the way of 
the De la Barra Government.” Gomez 
himself, addressing his friends, counseled 
moderation. De la Barra, thru the press, 
declared a determination to use his power 
for a realization of the revolution’s 
ideals. It was his purpose also to guar- 
antee the security of life and property, 
and he had the support of 27,000 soldiers. 
At El Oro, Mexico’s largest mining 
camp, where American, English and 


Reyes a Candidate 
in Mexico 
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French capital is invested, 12,000 miners 
went on strike last week and warned all 
foreigners to leave the place. There were 
riots, and fourteen strikers were killed 
by troops. The garrison was promptly 
reinforced. Dynamite bombs were found, 
and, because the men had offered a re- 
ward for the assassination of the man- 
ager of the mines, the company has 
asked for an official investigation. In 
a fight some miles south of Juarez, seven 
Liberals, or Magonists, were killed last 
week by the Rural Guard. Owing to an 
order for the dismissal of about fifty 
revolutionist employees in the customs 
service at Juarez, the custom house there 
was seized and held by them. Five hun- 
dred soldiers were sent from Chihuahua 
to drive them out. 
ae 


Hayti’s revolutionists 
have taken possession of 
the capital, from which 
President Simon fled, on the 2d, to an 
American schooner in the harbor. Two 
days later he sailed for Kingston (Ja- 
maica), going into exile there as his 


Revolutionists 
Win in Hayti 


predecessor, Nord Alexis, did in 1908, 
fleeing before this same Simon, then a 


victorious revolutionist. Alexis died 
there in 1910. On the Ist, as the entire 
country, the capital excepted, was in the 
hands of the revolutionists, Simon was 
urged by the foreign Ministers to re- 
sign. He consented to do this, but asked 
for a truce of three days. Whereupon 
the Ministers had interviews with the 
revolutionists’ commanders, whose troops 
surrounded the city. There are two fac- 
tions. One was willing that there should 
be three days’ delay; the other was not. 
While Simon and the members of his 
family were embarking, on the 2d, they 
were attacked by a mob. His daughter 
was wounded, and her escort, Simon’s 
Chamberlain, was shot dead at her side. 
In all, five persons were killed. Simon 
was protected on the schooner by a 
guard from an American battleship. He 
was carried to Kingston on a Dutch 
steamer. A committee of safety was 
formed. After the revolutionists en- 
tered the city, marines were landed from 
the German and the French battleships. 
During the first day and night forty per- 
sons were killed while looting houses and 
stores. One wing of the revolutionist 
army represents the aspirations of Gen- 
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eral Cincinnatus Leconte, formerly Min- 
ister of the Interior; the other supports 
General Antenor Firmin, Minister to 
Great Britain. Twenty soldiers were 
killed in a fight between the two factions. 
On the 4th Leconte proclaimed his dic- 
tatorship. On the same day Firmin 
sailed from St. Thomas, and with him 
sixty Haytian exiles from that port or 
from Porto Rico. It is expected that 
there will be war between Leconte’s sol- 
diers and those who are loyal to Firmin. 
There are five American warships in 
Haytian waters. 


A new _ revolutionary 
South America plot, involving many off. 
cers of the army, was 
discovered in Paraguay last week. The 
leaders of the movement were arrested. 
There were reports in Peru, on the 
3d, that Chili was about to occupy the 
Territory of Ticaco, which is a part ‘of 
the tract as to which the two countries 
are in controversy. It was said at Lima 
that such occupation would cause war. 
On the 5th, Chili declared that the re- 
port had no foundation in fact——A 
battle was fought on the 5th between the 
troops of Colombia and those of Peru 
at Coqueta, which is in unorganized ter- 
ritory held by Colombia but claimed by 
Peru. The Colombians were defeated. 
Argentina is offended by the decree 
of the Italian Government prohibiting 
emigration from Italy to that country. 
Altho sanitary reasons for the order are 
given, an impression prevails in Argen- 
tina that it is a manifestation of hostil- 
ity, due to several incidents, one of these 
being Argentina’s rejection of Italy’s 
offer to build her new battleships. 


J 


The Unionist peers who 
have gained the name of 
“No Surrenderites” have 
met and adopted a resolution to 

“support Lord Halsbury in his determination 
never to yield to the Premier’s threat to over- 
throw by a gross abuse of the royal preroga- 
tive the right and the liberties of the inhabi- 
tants of the United Kingdom, vested in the 
ancient government of the realm by the King. 
Lords and Commons.” 

This is bravado, however, for Lord Mor- 
ley has published a list of seventy-six 
Liberal peers who have promised the 
Government their votes on the veto bill. 


The Lords 
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Ballots enough will undoubtedly — be 
added by Unionists who follow Lord 
Lansdowne to carry the measure. The 
Government will thus probably avoid 
taking the unpopular step of creating 
new peers.——Parliament will probably 
be adjourned August 18, to reassemble 
late in October. 

a 
The danger of war as a 
result of German de- 
mands upon France 
seems now to have been materially di- 
minished. France, it is said, will cede 
to Germany territory in the French 
Kongo, in return for a free hand in 
Morocco, and it is stated that Russia 
had acted as a friendly intermediary. It 
is, however, declared that France still 
wishes to submit the Moroccan question 
to another European conference, and this 
is opposed by the German Government. 

Surprise has been exprest in the 
Belgian press that the German demands 
respecting Morocco should have includ- 
ed the cession of the French contingent 
rights over the Kongo State. The Jn- 
dépendance Belge has published a letter 


The Moroccan 
Crisis 


by the Belgian jurisconsult, M. Nys, de- 
claring that the right of pre-emption 
vested in France cannot be ceded or 


transferred to a third Power. In the 
negotiations now in progress both Ger- 
many and France have been compelled, it 
is said, to concede a number of impor- 
tant points, neither Power being prepared 
to press matters too far, Germany in es- 
pecial reducing the demands of her For- 
eign Minister, Herr Waechter. An out- 
break of protest from extreme partisans 
on both sides of the frontier is antici- 
pated. Already the pan-German press 
has attacked the Kaiser’s Foreign Min- 
ister and the Imperial Chancellor, de- 
manding their retirement, asking the 
question: “What has happened to the 
Hohenzollerns ?”——The Marine Rund- 
schau of Berlin publishes a dispatch from 
Tokyo stating that Japan will seek to 
compensate herself for the disadvan- 
tages she suffers under the revised treaty 
with England by a rapprochement with 
Germany. Viscount Aoka and two Cab- 
inet Ministers, MM. Goto and Hirato, 
are taking the initiative in reorganizing 
the defunct “Society for the Cultivation 
of German-Japanese Friendly, Scientific 
and Social Relations.” While Admiral 
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Togo is visiting the United States, Gen- 
eral Nogi, the victor of Port Arthur, is 
the Kaiser’s guest at Berlin. 


& 


The Monis Ministry fell 
when a militarist deputy 
interpellated the War 
Minister as to the command in time of 
war. The new Ministry has now made 
proposals for the readjustment of the 
functions of the commander-in-chief, and 
the Minister of War, M. Messimy, has 
submitted his scheme to the President 
prior to laying it before the Chambers. 
The proposal is said to invest the officer 
appointed commander-in-chief of the 
northeastern group of armies with titu- 
lar control of the General Staff of the 
army, while the chief of the General 
Staff will retain the practical direction of 
this department. It is believed that Gen- 
eral Joffre will be offered the supreme 
command. The fact is not concealed that 
there are dissensions in the Army Coun- 
cil. It is planned to establish com- 
munication by wireless telegraph be- 
tween Paris and all the French posses- 
sions in Africa. French cables are actu- 
ally laid only to Tunis, Algeria and Da- 
kar. Several months elapse before 
France can exchange news with equa- 
torial Africa. New methods of rail- 
way sabotage are constantly revealed. 
Near Firminy an electric circuit was 
linked up with the telegraph wires, with 
the result that they were fused, and on 
the Paris-Nogent line the rails were 
taken up for a distance of about 80 yards. 
The police offer a reward of $1,000 for 
information leading to the detection of 
the manifestants who recently tried to 
derail the Paris-Havre express. Some 
of the authors of wanton acts of destruc- 
tion and disorder have already been cap- 
tured, and the western lines are patrolled 
by the police. Fires have been raging 
in the forest of Fontainebleau, and it has 
been only by the strenuous efforts of 
troops and foresters that the flames were 
prevented from reaching a powder mag- 
azine situated near the Rocher de Bou- 
tigny. In the course of the last month 
fires have broken out in various parts of 
the forest at points well removed from 
the railway——The Government is said 
to contemplate abolishing the Depart- 
ment of Public Worship. The next 


French Affairs 
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year’s budget will probably provide for 
the change. The business of the depart- 
ment will in that case be administered 
by the Interior Department and Colonial 


Office. 
& 


In the “Survey” last week we 

commented upon the adminis- 

tration of the Persian treasury 
by W. Morgan Shuster, the American 
financial expert. The correspondent of 
the London Times congratulates Presi- 
dent Taft upon having 


“done Persia a signal service in introducing 
to her one who had already worked wonders 
in the Philippines. . . . Mr. Shuster appears 
to have completely won the confidence of that 
somewhat fickle assembly, the Mejliss. . . 
All the best elements in the country and all 
those who have no handling of public funds 
are naturally enthusiastic. Battle is in fact 
formally opened between the forces of hon- 
esty and dishonesty. Against him are the 
ignoble army of peculators from high min- 
isters to petty officials. . . . The battle will 
certainly be interesting and it seems evident 
that Mr. Shuster can rely on the sympathy of 
Great Britain.” 


The Sipahdar, who lately asked for an 


unauthorized credit of nearly $500,000 


“for extraordinary expenses in_ the 
army,” and was refused by the Amer- 
ican Treasurer-General, tendered his 
resignation to the Regent upon the pas- 
sage of a resolution of the legislature 
calling for his retirement. Arrests of 
suspected persons are being made and 
the revolution is being treated in a firm- 
er manner. Russia and England have 
exchanged views regarding the return 
to Persia of the ex-Shah, Mohammed 
Ali, and are in perfect harmony. Both 
Governments, said the Times, would 
prefer the regency of Nasr-Ul-Mulk to 
the restoration of the former Shah, yet 
agree that the latter’s return is the do- 
mestic concern of Persia. Mohammed 
Ali has forfeited his pension in staking 
all upon one desperate throw. It seems 
likely that he has been misled, and that 
the actual Government will maintain it- 
self without too great difficulty. Late 
reports from Teheran say that Moham- 
med Ali has landed at Ashraf, in the 
Province of Mazanderan, 50 miles west 
of Astrabad. He is awaiting develop- 
ments at Teheran before making a fur- 
ther move. In spite of the excel- 
lent impression made by Mr. Shuster as 
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Treasurer-General, the French and Ital- 
ian representatives at Teheran have 
joined those of Germany and Russia in 
protesting against payments being made 
by him. Russia is also disturbed by 
rumors that Major C. B. Stokes, British 
military attaché at Teheran, has been 
appointed as head of an expedition 
against the deposed Shah Mohammed 
Ali Mirza. Russia and Great Britain, 
says the Novoe Vremya, should not in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of Persia. 
If Great Britain prizes the Anglo- 
Russian agreement of 1907 she will not 
permit Mr. Stokes to resign his commis- 
sion in the British army for the sake of 
participating in combats outside the 
British sphere of influence, or consent 
to his appointment as chief of the finan- 
cial gendarmerie under the “financial 
dictator Shuster,” to operate thruout 
Persia, including the northern provinces 
within the Russian sphere of influence. 
A Cossack brigade has refused to return 
to the Persian Minister of War moun- 
tain battery ammunition intended for a 
campaign against the ex-Shah, tho the 
ammunition was delivered to the brigade 
thru an error. The Russian consuls at 
Ardebil and Ispahan have forcibly pre- 
vented mass meetings of protest against 
the ex-Shah’s return. The Russian Bank 
at Teheran has advanced a large sum to 
the reactionary committee, which sits at 
the Russian Legation. The Malissori 
tribesmen of Albania have accepted the 
concessions made to them by the 
Turkish Government on condition that 
they cease hostilities and disperse. The 
Montenegrin Minister of War told the 
tribesmen that King Nicholas wished 
them to give up the revolt, in order that 
they might profit by considerable con- 


.cessions. The Turkish proposals include 


a general amnesty, and no taxes are to 
be levied for two years. The carrying of 
arms is permitted, except in towns and 
bazaars. About $60,000 is promised as 
compensation for damaged and demol- 
ished houses, and there is to be relief for 
those refugees who have lost this year’s 
crops. Albanian officials and teachers 
are promised. Successive amnesties have 
been declared since June 24. Autonomy 
has been the Albanian demand. Appar- 
ently this will now be approximated, at 
least, without European intervention. 
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O sum up in a few thousand words 
ey a race which has energized for 
4,000 years is a task which can 

only be executed, if at all, by confining 
oneself to elementals. And of these ele- 
mentals the first and most important is 
the soul of the people. The soul of the 
Jewish race is best seen in the Bible, 
saturated from the first page of the Old 
Testament to the last page of the New 
with the aspiration for a righteous social 
order and an ultimate unification of man- 
kind of which, in all specifically Jewish 
literature, the Jewish race is to be the 
medium and missionary. Wild and rude 
as were the beginnings of this race, fre- 
quent as were its backslidings, and great 
as were—and are—its faults, this aspi- 
ration is continuous in its literature even 
up to the present day. There is every 


reason to believe that the historic texts 
of the Old Testament were redacted in 
the interests of this philosophy of his- 


tory, but this pious falsification is very 
different from the self-glorification of all 
other epics. Israel appears thruout not 
as a hero but as a sinner who cannot 
rise to his rdle of redeemer, of “servant 
of the Lord”—that role of service, not 
dominance, for which his people was 
“chosen.” The Talmud, the innumerable 
volumes of saintly Hebrew thought, the 
Jewish liturgy, whether in its ancient or 
its mediaeval strata, the “modernist” 
platforms of reformed American Syna- 
gogues, all echo and re-echo this concep- 
tion of “the Jewish mission.” Among 
the masses it naturally transformed it- 
self into nationalism, but even this nar- 
rower concept of “the chosen people” 
found poetic expression as a tender in- 
timacy between God and Israel. 

“With everlasting love hast Thou loved the 
house of Israel, Thy people; a Law and com- 
mandments, statutes and judgments, hast 
Thou taught us. . .. Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord, who lovest Thy people, Israel.” 

Such is the evening benediction still 
uttered by millions of Hebrew lips. 

And the performance of this Law and 
these commandments, statutes and judg- 
ments, covering as they did the whole of 
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life, produced—despite the tendency of 
all law to over-formality—a domestic 
ritual of singular beauty and poetry, a 
strenuous diefary and religious régime, 
and tender and self-controlling traits of 
character, which have combined to make 
the Jewish masses as far above their 
non-Jewish environment as the Jewish 
wealthier classes are below theirs. No 
demos in the world is so saturated with 
idealism and domestic virtue, and when 
it is compared with the yet uncivilized 
and brutalized masses of Europe, when, 
for example, the lowness of its infantile 
mortality or the healthiness of its school 
children is contrasted with the appalling 
statistics of its neighbors, there is sound 
scientific warrant for endorsing even in 
its narrowest form its claim to be “a 
chosen people.” 

This extraordinary race arose as a pas- 
toral clan in Mesopotamia, roved to 
Palestine, thence to Egypt, and after a 
period of slavery returned to Palestine 
as conquerors and agriculturists, there 
to practise the theocratic code imposed 
by Moses (perhaps the noblest figure in 
all history), and to evolve in the course 
of the ages a poetic and prophetic litera- 
ture of unparalleled sublimity. That 
union of spirituality, intellectuality and 
fighting-power in the breed, which raised 
it above all ancient races except the 
Greek, was paid for by an excessive in- 
dividualism which distracted and di- 
vided the State. Jerusalem fell before 
the legions of Titus. But—half a cen- 
tury before it fell—it had produced 
Christianity and thus entered on a new 
career of world-conquest. And five cen- 
turies after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, its wandering scions had impreg- 
nated Mohammed with the ideas of Is 
lam. Half the world was thus won for 
Hebraism in some form or other and the 
notion of “the Jewish mission” trium- 
phantly vindicated. A nucleus of the 
race, however, still persisted, partly by 
nationalist instinct, partly by the faith 
that its doctrines had been adulterated 
by illegitimate elements and its mission 
was still unaccomplished, and it is this 
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persistence to-day of a Hebrew popula- 
tion of twelve millions—a Jewdom larger 
than any that its ancient conquerors had 
ever boasted of crushing—which con- 
stitutes the much-discussed Jewish prob- 
lem. 

But there was a Jewish diaspora even 
before Jerusalem fell; settlements of 
Jews all round the Mediterranean, look- 
ing, however, to Jerusalem as a national 
and religious center. The Book of Esther 
is historically dubious, but it contains 
one passage which is a summary of Jew- 
ish history: “And Haman said unto 
King Ahasuerus, There is a certain peo- 
ple scattered abroad and dispersed among 
the people in all provinces of thy King- 
dom, and their laws are diverse from all 
people; neither keep they the King’s 
laws: therefore it is not for the King’s 
profit to suffer them. If it please the 
King, let it be written that they may be 
destroyed.” The Jewish problem in fact, 
from the Gentile point of view, is en- 
tirely artificial. It springs exclusively 


from Christian or heathen injustice and 
intolerance, from the oppression of min- 


orities, from the universal law of dis- © 


like for the unlike. In Russia, which 
harbors nearly half of his race, the Jew 
is confined to a Pale and forbidden the 
villages even of that Pale, he is cramped 
and crippled at every phase of his exist- 
ence, he must fight for Russia but can- 
not advance in the Army or the Navy or 
the Government service, except at the 
price of baptism. Occasionally bands of 
Black Hundreds are loosed upon him in 
bloody pogroms, but his everyday exist- 
ence has not even this tragic dignity. It 
is a sordid story of economic oppression 
designed to keep this mere four per cent. 
of the population from dominating Holy 
Russia. Ten years ago Count Pahlen’s 
Commission reported that “‘ninety per 
cent. of the Jews in the Pale have no 
stable occupation” and if the Govern- 
ment enforces the Sunday Law recently 
passed by the Duma, it means that thev 
will in many cases be forced to choose 
between their own Sabbath and semi- 
starvation. Already the ancient hope 
and virtue of the most cheerful of races 
are slowly asphyxiating in the never- 
lifting fog of poverty and persecution. 
‘A similar situation in Roumania, if on a 
smaller scale as affecting only a quarter 
of a million of Jews, is accentuated in 
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bitterness by Roumania’s refusal to fulfil 
the obligation of equal treatment she un- 
dertook at the Berlin Congress, and the 
passivity of the Powers in presence of 
violated treaties adds to the Jewish trag- 
edy the tragedy of a world grown cal- 
lous of its own spiritual interésts. The 
Jews, whose connection with Roumania 
is at least fifteen centuries old, are not 
even classed as citizens. They are “Vag- 
abonds.” In Morocco the situation of 
the Jews is one of unspeakable humilia- 
tion. They are confined to a Mellah, and 
as the Moroccan proverb puts it “One 
may kill’'as many as seven Jews without 
being punished.” The Jews have even 
to pickle the heads of decapitated rebels. 
Tested by the Judaeometer, Germany 
herself is still uncivilized, for if she has 
had no Dreyfus case, it is because no 
Jew is permitted military rank. Even in 
America with its lip-formula of brother- 
hood, a gateless Ghetto has been created 
by the isolation of the Jews from the 
general social life. 

But if from the Gentile point of view 
the Jewish problem is an artificial crea- 
tion, there is a very real Jewish problem 
from the Jewish point of view—a prob- 
lem which grows in exact proportion to 
the diminution of the artificial problem. 
Orthodox Judaism in the diaspora can- 
not exist except in a Ghetto, whether 
imposed from without or evolved from 
within. Rigidly professing Jews cannot 
enter the general social life and the pro- 
fessions. Jews qua Jews were better off 
in the Dark Ages, living as chattels of 
the king under his personal protection 
and to his private profit, or in the ages 
when they were confined in Ghettos. 
Even in the Russian Pale a certain mea- 
sure of autonomy still exists. It is eman- 
cipation that brings the “Jewish Prob- 
lem.” It is precisely in Italy with its 
Jewish Prime Minister and its Jewish 
Syndic of Rome that this problem is 
most acute. The Saturday Sabbath im 
poses economic limitations even when the 


State has abolished them. As Shylock 


. pointed out, his race cannot eat or drink 


with the Gentile. Indeed social inter- 
course would lead to intermarriage. Un- 
less Judaism is reformed it is, in the lan- 
guage of Heine, a misfortune, and if it 
is reformed, it cannot logically confine its 
teachings to the Hebrew race, which, 
lacking the normal protection of a terri- 
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tory, must be swallowed up by its prose- 
lytes. 

The comedy and tragedy of Jewish ex- 
istence to-day derive primarily from this 
absence of a territory in which the race 
could live its own life. For the religion 
which has preserved it through the long 
dark centuries of dispersion has also pre- 
served its territorial traditions in an al- 
most indissoluble amalgam of religion 
and history. Palestine soil clings all 
about the roots of the religion, which 
has, however, only been transplanted at 
the cost of fossilization. The old agri- 
cultural festivals are observed at seasons 
with which, in many lands of the Exile, 
they have no natural connection. The 
last national victory celebrated—that of 
Judas Maccabaeus—is two thousand 
years old, the last popular fast dates 
from the first century of the Christian 
era. 
Pale rejoices automatically in his Pass- 
over of Freedom, in his Exodus from 
Egypt. Even while the tribal traits had 


still the potential fluidity of life, neither 
Greeks nor Romans could change this 


tenacious race. Its dispersion from Pal- 
estine merely indurated its traditions by 
freeing them from the possibility of com- 
mon development. The religious cus- 
toms defended by Josephus against 
Apion are still the rule of the majority. 
Even new traits superimposed by their 
history upon fractions of the race are 
conserved with equal tenacity. The Jews 
expelled from Spain in 1492 still retain 
a sub-loyalty to the King of Spain and 
speak a Spanish idiom, printed in He- 
brew characters, which preserves in the 
Orient words vanished from the lips of 
actual Spaniards and to be found only 
in Cervantes. 

This impotency to create afresh— 
which is the negative aspect of conserva- 
tism—translated itself, after the final re- 
volt of Bar-Cochba against the Romans 
early in the second century, into a pious 
resignation. The Jewish Exile was de- 
clared to be the will of God, which 
it was even blasphemous to struggle 
against, and the Jews, in a strange and 
unique congruity with the teachings of 
the prophet they rejected, turned the 
other cheek to the smiter and left to 
Cesar the things that were Czsar’s, 
concentrating themselves in every land 
of the Exile upon industry, domesticity 
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and a transmuted religion, in which real- 
ities were desiccated into metaphors, and 
the Temple sacrifices sublimated into 
prayers. Rabbinic opportunism, while 
on the one hand keeping alive the hope 
that these realities, however gross, would 
come back in God’s good time, went so 
far in the other direction as to lay it 
down that the law of the land was the 
law of the Jews. Everything in short— 
in this transitional period between the 
ancient glory and the Messianic era to 
come—was sacrificed to the ideal of mere 
survival. The medieval teacher Mai- 
monides laid it down that to preserve life 
even Judaism might be abandoned in all 
but its holiest minimum. Thus—under 
the standing menace of massacre and 
spoliation—arose Crypto-Jews or Mar- 
ranos, who, frequently at the risk of the 
stake or sword, carried on their Judaism 
in secret. Catholics in Spain and Portu- 
gal, Protestants in England, they were 
in Egypt or Turkey Mohammedans. In- 
deed the Dénmeh still flourish in Salon- 
ika and provide the Young Turks with 
statesmen, the Balearic Islands still shel- 
ter the Chuetas, and only half a century 
ago persecution produced the Ycdil-al- 
Islam in Central Asia. Russia must be 
full of Greek Christians who have re- 
mained Jewish at heart. Last year a 
number of Russian Jews, shut out from 
a wmniversity career, and seeking the 
lesser apostacy, became Mohammedans, 
only to find that for them the Trinity 
was the sole avenue to educational and 
social salvation. 

Where existence could be achieved le- 
gally, yet not without social inferiority, 
a minor form of Crypto-Judaism was be- 
gotten, which prevails to-day in most 
lands of Jewish emancipation, among its 
symptoms being change of names, ac- 
centuated local patriotism, accentuated 
abstention from Jewish affairs, and even 
anti-Semitism mimetically absorbed from 
the environment. Indeed Marranoism, 
both in its major and minor forms, may 
be regarded as an exemplification of the 
Darwinian theory of protective color- 
ing. The pervasive assimilating force 
acts even upon the most faithful, under- 
mining more subtly than persecution the 
life-conceptions so tenaciously perpetu- 
ated. 

Nor is there anywhere in the Jewish 
world of to-day any centripetal force to 
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counteract these universal tendencies to 
dissipation. The religion is shattered in- 
to as many fragments as the race. After 
the fall of Jerusalem the Academy of 
Jabneh: carried on the authoritative tra- 
dition of the Sanhedrin. \n the Middle 
Ages there was the dAsefah or Synod to 
unify Jews under Judaism. From the 
middle of the sixteenth to the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the Waad or 
Council of Four Lands legislated almost 
autonomously in those Central‘ European 
regions where the mass of the Jews of 
. the world was then congregated. Today 
there is no center of authority, whether 
religious or political. Reform itself is 
infinitely individual, and nothing remains 
outside a few centers of congestion but a 
chaos of dissolving views and dissolving 
communities, saved from utter disappear- 
ance by persecution and racial sympathy. 
The notion that Jewish interests are Je- 
suitically federated or that Jewish finan- 
ciers use their power for Jewish ends is 
one of the most ironic of myths. No 
Jewish people or nation now exists, no 
Jews even as sectarians of a specific 
faith with a specific center of authority 
such as Catholics or Wesleyans possess ; 
nothing but a multitude of individuals, 
a mob hopelessly amorphous, divided 
alike in religion and political destiny. 
There is no common platform from 
which the Jews can be addressed, no 
common council to which any appeal can 
be made. Their only unity is negative— 
that unity imposed by the hostile heredi- 
tary vision of the ubiquitous Haman. 
They live in what scientists cali symbi- 
osis with every other people, each group 
surrendered to its own local fortunes. 
This habit of dispersed and dependent 
existence has become second nature, and 
the Jews are the first to doubt whether 
they could now form a polity of their 
own. Like Aunt Judy in “John Bull’s 
Other Island” who declined to breakfast 
out of doors because the open air was 
“not natural,” the bulk of the Jews con- 
sider a Jewish State as a political per- 
version. There are no subjects more 
zealous for their adopted fatherlands : in- 
deed they are only too patriotic. There 
are no Ottomans so Young-Turkish as 
the Turkish Jews, no Americans so 
spread-eagle as the American Jews, no 
section of Britain so Jingo as Anglo- 
Jewry, which even converts the Chanu- 
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kah celebration of Maccabean valor 
into a British military festival. Of the 
two Lritish spies now confined in Ger- 
man fortresses one is a Jew. The 
French Jewry and the German repro- 
duce in mimature the Franco-German 
rivalries, and the later even apes the ag- 
gressive /Vclt-Politik. All this ultra- 
patriotism is probably due to Jews feel- 
ing consciously what the other citizens 
take subconsciously as a matter of 
course; doubtless too a certain measure 
of Marranoism or protective mimicry en- 
ters into the ostentation. At any rate 
each section of Jewry, wherever it is 
permitted entrance into the general life, 
invariably evolves a somewhat over- 
colored version of the life in which it 
finds itself embedded, and fortunate must 
be accounted the peoples which have at 
hand so gifted and serviceable a race, 
proud to wear their livery. 

What wonder that Jews are the chief 
ornaments of the stage, that this chame- 
leon quality finds its profit in artistic 
mimicry as weli as in biological. Ra- 
chel, the child of a foreign pedlar in a 
Paris slum, teaches purity of diction to 
the Faubourg St. Germain; Sarah Bern- 
hardt, the daughter of Dutch Jews, car- 
ries the triumph of French acting across 
the Atlantic. A Hungarian Jew, Lud- 
wig Barnay, played a leading role in the 
theatrical history of Germany, and an- 
other, von Sonnenthal, in that of Aus- 
tria. For if, like all other peoples, the 
Jews can only show a few individuals of 
creative genius—a Heine, a Spinoza, a 
Josef Israels, a Mendelssohn, etc.—they 
flourish in all the interpretative arts out 
of all proportion to their numbers. They 
flood the concert-platforms—whether as 
conductors, singers or performers. As 
composers they are more melodious than 
epoch-making. Till recently unpractised 
in painting and sculpture they are now 
copiously represented in every gallery 
and movement, though only rarely as 
initiators. Indeed the Jew is a born in- 
termediary and every form of artistic 
and commercial agency falls naturally 
into his hands. He is the connoisseur 
par excellence, the universal art-dealer. 
His gift of tongues, his relationship with 
all the lands of the Exile, mark him out 
for success in commerce and finance, in 
journalism and criticism, in scholarship 
and travel. It was by their linguistic 
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talents that the adventurous journeys of 
Arminius Vambéry and Emin Pasha 
were made possible. If a Russian Jew, 
Berenson, is the chief authority on Ital- 
ian art, and George Brandes, the Dane, 
is Europe’s greatest critic, if Reuter ini- 
tiated telegraphic news and Blowitz was 
the prince of foreign correspondents, if 
the Jewish Bank of Amsterdam founded 
modern finance and Charles Frohman is 
the world’s greatest entrepreneur, all 
these phenomena find their explanation 
in the cosmopolitanism of the wandering 
Jew. Lifted to the plane of idealism, this 
cosmopolitan habit of mind creates So- 
cialism thru Karl Marx and Lassalle, 
an international language- thru . Dr. 
Zamenhof, the inventor of Esperanto, a 
prophecy of the end of war thru Jean 
de Bloch, an International Institute of 
Agriculture thru David Lubin, and 
a Race Congress thru Dr. Felix Ad- 
ler. For when the Jew grows out of his 
own Ghetto without narrowing into his 
neighbor's, he must necessarily possess 
a superior sense of perspective. 

As a physician the Jew’s fame dates 
from the Middle Ages, when he was the 
bearer of Arabian science, and the tra- 
dition that kings shall always have Jew- 
ish physicians is still unbroken. Dr. 
Ehrlich’s recent discovery of “606,” the 
cure for syphilis, and Dr. Haffkine’s in- 
oculation against the Plague in India, 
are but links in a long chain of Jewish 
contributions to medicine. Nor would 
it be possible to mention any other sci- 
ence, whether natural or philological, to 
which Jewish professors have not con- 
tributed revolutionizing ideas. The 
names of Lombroso for criminology, 
Benfey for Sanscrit, Jules Oppert for 
Assyriology, Sylvester for Mathematics, 
and Mendeleiff for Chemistry (“The 
Periodic Law”) must suffice as exam- 
ples. 

In law, mathematics and philosophy, 
the Jew is peculiarly at home, especially 
as an expounder. In chess he literally 
sweeps the board. There is never a con- 
test for the championship of the world in 
which both rivals are not Jews. Even 
the first man to fly (and die) was the 
Jew, Lilienthal. 

But to gauge the contribution of the 
Jew to the world’s activity is impossible 
here. To mention only living Jews, one 
thinks at random of Rothschilds with 


their ubiquitous financial and _philan- 
thropic activity, Sir Ernest Cassel financ- 
ing the irrigation of Egypt, Mr. Jacob 
Schiff financing the Japanese war 
against Russia and building up the 
American Jewry, Herr Ballin creating 
the Hamburg American Line, Maxi- 
milian Harden’s bold political journal 
ism, the Dutch jurist Asser at The 
Hague conference, or the American 
statesman and peace-lover Oscar Straus, 
the French plays of Bernstein, or the 
German plays of Ludwig Fulda, or the 
Dutch plays of Heyermanns, or the Aus-_ 
trian plays of Schnitzler, the trenchant 
writings of Max Nordau, the paintings 
of Solomon and Rothenstein, of Jules 
Adler and Max Liebermann, the arche- 
ologic excavations of Waldstein, Ham- 
merstein building the English Opera 
House, Imre Kiralfy organizing our Ex- 
hibitions, Sidney Lee editing the Dic- 
tionary of English Biography, Sir Mat- 
thew Nathan managing the Post Office, 
Meldola investigating coal-tar dyes, the 
operas of Goldmark, the music-plays of 
Herr Oscar Straus and Humperdinck 
(Herr Max Bernstein,) the learned 
synopses of Salomon Reinach, the sculp- 
ture of Antokolsky, Mischa Elman and 
his violin, Sir Rufus Isaacs pleading on 
behalf of the Crown, Signor Nathan 
polemizing with the Pope, Dr. Frederick 
Cowen conducting one of his own sym- 
phonies, Michelson measuring the veloc- 
ity of light, Lippmann developing 
color photography, Henri Bergson giv- 
ing pause to Materialism with his new 
philosophy of Creative Evolution, Bréal 
expounding the science of Semantics, or 
Hermann Cohen his neo-Kantism, and 
one wonders what the tale would be both 
for yesterday and to-day if every Jew 
wore a yellow badge and every crypto- 
Jew came out into the open, and every 
half-Jew were as discoverable as Mon- 
taigne or the composer of “The Mika- 
do.” The Church could not even write 
its own history; that was left for the 
Jew, Neander. To the Gentile the true 
Jewish problem should rather be how to 
keep the Jew in his midst—this rare one 
per cent. of mankind. The elimination 
ef all this genius and geniality would 
surely not enhance the gaiety of na- 
tions. Without Disraeli would not Eng- 
land lose her only Saint’s Day? 

But the miracle remains that the Gen- - 
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tile world has never yet seen a Jew, for 
behind all these cosmopolitan types 
which obsess its vision, stand inexhaust- 
ible reserves of Jewish Jews—and the 
Talmudic mystic, the Hebrew-speaking 
sage, remains as unknown to the 
Western world as though he were hid- 
den in the fastnesses of Tibet. A series 
of great scholars—Geiger, Zunz, Stein- 
schneider, Schechter—has studied the 
immense Hebrew literature produced 
from age to age in these obscure Jew- 
ries. But there is a modern Hebrew lit- 
erature, too, a new galaxy of poets and 
novelists, philosophers and humanists, 
who express in the ancient tongue the 
subtlest shades of the thought of to-day. 
And there is a still more copious litera- 
ture in Yiddish, no less rich in men of 
talent and even genius, whose names 
have rarely reached the outside world. 

And if the Jew, with that strange po- 
larity which his historian Graetz re- 
marked in him, displays simultaneously 
with the most tenacious preservation of 
his past the swiftest surrender of it that 
the planet has ever witnessed, if we find 
him entering with such passionate pat- 
riotism into almost every life on earth 
but his own, may not even the Jewish 
patriot draw the compensating conclu- 
sion that the Jew therein demonstrates 
the comparative superficiality of all 
these human differences? Like the 
Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady all 
these peoples are the same under their 
skins—as even Bismarck was once con- 
strained to remark when he saw Prus- 
sians and Frenchmen lying side by side 
in the community of death. Could Jews 
so readily assimilate to all these types, 
were these types fundamentally differ- 
ent? The primitive notion of the abys- 
mal separateness of races can scarcely 
survive under Darwinism. Every race 
is really akin to every other. Imagine 
a Canine Congress debating if all these 
glaring differences of form, size and 
color could possibly consist with an un- 
derlying and essential dogginess. It is 
curious that Houston Chamberlain, the 
most eloquent champion of the race-the- 
ory and the Teutonic spirit, is himself an 
Englishman married to the daughter of 
Wagner (alias Geier) and that with 
quasi-Semitic assimilativeness 
written his book in German, after a ca- 
reer as a writer in French. 


he has’ 
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Not only is every race akin to every 
other but every people is a hotch-potch 
of races. The Jews, though mainly a 
white people, are not even devoid of a 
colored fringe, black, brown or yellow. 
‘Lhere are the Beni-Israel of India, the 
Falashas of Abyssinia, the disappearing 
Chinese Colony of Kai-Fung-Foo, the 
Judeos of Loango, the black Jews of 
Cochin, the negro Jews of Fernando Po, 
Jamaica, Surinam, etc., the Daggatuns 
and other warlike nomads of the North 
African deserts who remind us what the 
conquerors of the Philistines were like. 
lf the Jews are in no metaphorical sense 
broihers of all these peoples, then all 
these peoples are brothers of one an- 
other. If the Jew has been able to en- 
ter into all incarnations of humanity and 
te be at home in every environment, it 
is because he is a common measure of 
humanity. He is the pioneer by which 
the true race-theory has been experi- 
mentally demonstrated. Given a white 
child, it is the geographical and spiritual 
heritage—the national autocosm, as | 
have called it—into which the child is 
born that makes out of the common hu- 
man element the specific Frenchman, 
Australian, or Dutchman. And even the 
color is not an unbridgeable and ele- 
mental distinction. 

Nor is it only with living races that 
the Jew has manifested his and their 
mutual affinity, he brings home to us his 
brotherhood and ours with the peoples 
that are dead, the Medes, the Babylon- 
ians, the Assyrians. If the Jew Paul 
proved that the Hebrew Word was uni- 
versal, the Jews who rejected his teach- 
ing have proved the universality of the 
Hebrew race. One touch of Jewry 
makes the whole world kin. 

The labors of Hercules sink into 
child’s play beside the task the late Dr. 
Herzl set himself in offering to this flot- 
sam and jetsam of history the project 
of political reorganization on a single 
soil. But even had this dauntless ideal- 
ist secured co-operation instead of bit- 
ter hostility from the denaturalized 
leaders of all these Jewries, the attempt 
to acquire Palestine would have had the 
opposition of Turkey and of the 600,000 
Arabs in possession. It is little wonder 
that since the great leader’s lamentable 
death, Zionism—again with that ideali- 
zation of impotence—has sunk back into 
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a cultural movement which instead of 
ending the Exile is to unify it through 
tne Hebrew tongue and nationalist senti- 
ment. But for such unification, a reli- 
gious revival would have been infinitely 
more efficacious: race alone cannot sur- 
vive the pressure of so many hostile mi- 
lieux—or still more parlous—so many 
friendly. The Territorial movement, 
representing the original nucleus of the 
Herzlian idea, is still searching for a real 
and not a metaphorical soil, its latest ne- 
gotiation being with the West Australian 
Government. 

But if the prospect of a territorial so- 
lution of the Jewish Question, whether 
in Palestine or in the New World ap- 
pears remote, it must be admitted that 
the Jewish race, in abandoning before 
the legions of Rome the struggle for in- 
dependent political existence, in favor of 
spiritual isolation and economic symbi- 
osis, discovered the secret of immortal- 
ity, if also of perpetual motion. In the 
diaspora Anti-Semitism will always be 
the shadow of Semitism. The law of 
dislike ‘for the unlike will always prevail. 
And whereas the unlike is normally sit- 
uated at a safe distance, the Jews bring 
the unlike into the heart of every milieu 
and must thus defend a frontier-line as 
large as the world. The fortunes of war 
vary in every country but there is a per- 
petual tension and friction even at the 
most peaceful points, which tend to 
throw back the race on itself. The dras- 
tic method of love—the only human dis- 
solvent—has never been tried upon the 
Jew asa whole, and Russia carefully 
conserves—even by a _ ringfence—the 
breed she designs to destroy. But 
whether persecution extirpates or 
brotherhood melts, hate or love can 
never be simultaneous throughout the 
diaspora, and so there will probably al- 
ways be a nucleus from which to re- 
stock this eternal type. But what a 
melancholy immortality! “To be and 
not to be”—that is a question beside 
which Hamlet’s alternative is crude. 

It only remains to consider what part 
the world should be called upon to play 
in the solution of this tragic problem. 
To preserve the Jews, whether as a race 
or as a religious community, is no part 
of the world’s duty, nor would artificial 
preservation preserve anything of value. 
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Their salvation must come from them- 
selves, though they may well expect. at 
least such sympathy and help as Italy 
or Greece found in their struggles for 
regeneration. ‘the world’s duty is only 
to preserve the ethical ideals it has so 
slowly and laboriously evolved, largely 
under Jewish inspiration. Civilization is 
not called upon to save the Jews, but it 
is called upon to save itself. And by its 
treatment of the Jews it is destroying 
itself. If there is no justice in Venice 
for Shylock, then alas for Venice. 
“If you deny me, fie upon your law! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice.” 
Even from the economic standpoint 
Russia with her vast population of half- 
starved peasants is wasting one of her 
most valuable assets by crippling Jewish 
activity, both industrially and geogra- 
phically. In insisting that Russia abolish 
the Jewish Pale I am pleading for the re- 
generation of Russia, not of the Russian 
Jew. A first-class Ballet is not sufficient 
to constitute a first-class people. Very 
truly said Roditchev, one of the Cadet 
leaders, “Russia cannot enter the temple 
of freedom as long as there exists a 
Pale of Settlement for the Jews.” But 
abolition of the Pale and the introduc- 
tion of Jewish equality will be the dead- 
liest blow ever aimed at Jewish nation- 
ality. Very soon a fervid Russian patri- 
otism will reign in every Ghetto and the 
melting-up of the race will begin. But 
this absorption of the five million Jews 
into the other hundred and fifty millions 
of Russia constitutes the Jewish half of 
the problem. It is the affair of the Jews. 
That the preservation of the Jewish 
race or religion is no concern of the 
world’s is a conclusion which saves the 
honest Jew from the indignity of appeal- 
ing to it. For with what face can the 
Jew appeal ad misericordiam before .he 
has made the effort to solve his own 
problem? There is no reason why a race 
any more than a man should be safe- 
guarded against its own unwisdom, and 
its own selfishness. No race can persist 
as an entity that is not ready to pay the 
price of persistence. Other peoples are 
led by their best and strongest. But the 
best and strongest in Israel are absorbed 
by the superior careers and pleasures of 
the environment—even in Russia there 
is a career for the renegade, even in 
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Roumania for the rich—and the few who 
remain to lead lead for the most part 
to destroy. If, however, we are tempted 
to say, “then let this people agonize as 
it deserves,” we must remember that the 
first to suffer are not the powerful but 
the poor. It is the masses who bear al- 
most the entire brunt of Alien Bills and 
massacres and economic oppression. 
While to the philosopher the absorption 
of the Jews may be as desirable as their 
regeneration, in practice the solution by 
dissolution presses most heavily upon 
the weakest. The dissolution invariably 
begins from above, leaving the lower 
classes denuded of a people’s natural de- 
fences, the upper classes. Moreover, 
while as already pointed out the Jewish 
upper classes are, if anything, inferior 
to the classes into which they are ab- 
sorbed, the marked superiority of the 
Jewish masses to their environment, 


especially in Russia, would render their ° 


absorption a tragic degeneration. 

But if dissolution would bring degen- 
eracy and emancipation dissolution, the 
only issue from this dilemma is the cre- 
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ation of a Jewish State or at least a Jew- 
ish land of refuge upon a basis of local 
autonomy to which in the course of the 
centuries all that was truly Jewish would 
drift. And if the world has no ethical 
duty to take the lead in this creation, it. 
may yet find its profit in getting rid of 
the Jewish problem. Many regions of 
the New World, whether in America or 
Australia, would moreover be enriched 
and consolidated by the accession of a 
great Jewish colony, while to the Old 
World its political blessing might be 
many-sided. A host of political rival- 
ries, perilous to the world’s peace, centre 
round Palestine, while in the still more 
dangerous quarter of Mesopotamia, a 
co-operation of England and Germany in 
making a home under the Turkish flag 
for the Jew in his original birthplace 
would reduce Anglo-German friction, 
foster world-peace and establish in the 
heart of the Old World a bridge of civi- 
lization between the East and the West 
and a symbol of hope for the future of 
mankind. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


o 


The Struggle Between Lords and 


Commons at Westminster 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE struggle between the Peers and 
the Commons maintains itself quite 
steadily in England and without 

giving the slightest suggestion of any 
possible reconciliation or even up to the 
present of any chance of compromise. 
Everybody who knows anything about 
the whole subject knows that there can 
be no actual concession on the part of 
the representative chamber and that the 
hereditary law-makers would never sur- 
render any one of their hereditary prin- 
ciples while there was the slightest 
chance of their maintaining it in defiance 
of any agreement of public opinion on 
the other side. I have conversed with 
manv intelligent advocates of the claims 
of the still Upper chamber and with 
some intelligent members—there are 
really, I may freely admit, many peers 
thus very highly qualified—and never 
could learn from them what compromise. 


if any, they still hoped to make. All the 
world knows that the peers will have to 
give in at the last and the only really in- 
teresting question is how we can con- 
struct a second chamber which can dis- 
charge its real duties and yet maintain 
its real dignity. Yet if one recalls to 
mind the history of past events even in 
comparatively recent times he will see 
that at many a great crisis in the pro- 
gress of modern reforms the peers have 
submitted to the most complete and pros- 
trating defeat at the hands of superior 
power and yet were able to make up 
their minds to submit to their defeat and 
go on just as if nothing particular had 
happened. When the struggle went on 
for Catholic Emancipation the peers held: 
out to the very last until the Duke of 
Wellington, who altho himself a devoted 
Protestant, acknowledged no champion- 
ship of religious persecution, told the 












































































VISCOUNT MORLEY OF BLACKSTONE. 


Government of the day that he felt as- 
sured the maintenance of the laws 
against Catholics must lead to a civil 
war and that in such a case he, the Duke, 
could not consent to lead the British 
forces against the enemies of religious 
liberty and equality. The Conservative 
peers of the present day probably had 
not this declaration of the great soldier 
duke in their minds or do not expect 
the prolonged and stubborn resistance of 
themselves and their allies, if they really 
have any allies, outside their own rank 
even in the hereditary chamber itself, and 
so they maintain and magnify their re- 
solve at obstinate resistance to the pro- 
claimed policy of the Liberal Govern- 
ment. Many of their supporters in the 
Tory press and in the Tory clubs keep 
on telling us that they are determined to 
do battle to the very last. Apparently 
the intention of the Tory peers is to 
force the country into another general 
election. Now my American readers 
must know as well as I do that the Lords 
have already forced the Government into 
two great general elections on this very 
subject and have given at each of those 
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elections a most triumphant victory to 
the Liberal policy. What then can be 
the possible hope to be still entertained 
that a third general election on the same 
political question can end in anything 
but a third defeat even more overwhelm- 
ing on the same subject? Even after all 
that has happened I do not think there 
is any very strong desire among the gen- 
eral body of Liberals in Great Britain to 
see the entire abolition of the second 
chamber altho it were to remain a cham- 
ker of members not elected but succeed- 
ing by right of succession. Yet, if the 
nobles of the present day should carry 
their insensate opposition to the new re- 
form bill too far it seems to me not mere- 
ly possible but highly probable that such 
resistance might ultimately lead to the 
formation of a new Parliament composed 
only of one house invited and authorized 
by popular election to carry on the whole 


-political and other business of the coun- 


trv. As vet we know absolutely nothing 
of what the Tory peers intend to do and 
I can only conclude that they have not 
yet made up their minds on any policy. 

The speeches delivered by Viscount 
Morley were among the greatest tri- 
umphs accomplished on behalf of politi- 
cal liberty during the whole of the pres- - 
ent parliamentary struggle in Westmin- 
ster. John Morley is indeed in every 
sense one of the very rare and therefore 
all the more conspicuous examples of the 
professional author and journalist who, 
having won a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, succeeded also in achieving for 
himse!f a recognized position as a parlia- 
mentary debater and even orator. The 
speech which he delivered only the dav 
before this on which I am offering my 
tribute of admiration to it was one of the 
few bright and redeeming features of a 
long and for the most part unmeaning 
and unreal debate in the House of Lords. 
Thus far the Lords do not seem to have 
quite made p their noble minds as to the 
precise claim which they are accordine 
to their own judgment called upon to set 
up and maintain for the now hereditary 
chamber. To judge from some of the 
speeches delivered in the Upper Chamber 
it might be supposed that the majority 
of the peers had set their minds upon 
putting the country to the test of another 
general election. But it is hard. indeed. 
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to understand how any peer could fai! 
to remember that such decision has al- 
ready been given twice and by over- 
whelming majorities during the last two 
vear' 

“Home Rule is at our doors,” said 
Lord Lansdowne last evening, but he 
would not admit that the Government 
had any mandate to settle the question. 
The “only way” to ascertain with any 
approach to accuracy whether the people 
wanted a particular measure was the 
referendum, and if the electors were to 
decide against Lord Lansdowne’s party 
he “would do what he could to make the 
best of the new state of affairs.” Ap- 
parently he felt the more free to make 
this avowal because of his conviction— 
or should it be hoped ?—that Home Rule 
will never be accepted by this country. 
The speech was disingenuous. Lord 
Lansdowne protested that he and his fol- 
lowers fully admitted that adjustment 
between the two Houses was necessary, 
and that they were ready to meet the 
Government in a reasonable spirit. Their 
spirit of compromise is exprest in a series 
of amendments striking at the root of the 
Government’s proposals. It is too late 
now to attempt to confuse the issue, but 
the effort was made last evening. The 
feeble charge was repeated that under 
the Parliament bill constitutional legisla- 
tion would be left entirely to one House 
of Parliament. The powers of consulta- 
tion and delay preserved to the Upper 
House by the bill are more highly rated 
by many of Lord Lansdowne’s followers, 
and they prefer the measure to his own 
scheme of reform utterly wiping out the 
influence of the backwoodsmen. Lord 
Morley’s task was not a heavy one. 
Lord Lansdowne had reiterated many 
shibboleths ; had contended that the Gov- 
ernment had no authority for thinking of 
a Home Rule bill, upon which the coun- 
try had not been consulted. In the words 
of the leader of the Opposition, “the at- 
tention of the voters of the country was 
concentrated, not upon Home Rule, but 
upon what had been described as the con- 
Hict between the peers and the people.” 
But Lord Lansdowne himself was one of 
the many Unionist peers who never tired 
of telling the people all that the conflict 
involved as to its consequences. Lord 
Morley quoted from one of his utter- 
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ances on this subject. “What would 
happen,” asked Lord Lansdowne, at 
Glasgow, on the eve of the last general 
election, “if this new dispensation came 
into force? Home Rule would go thru 
at once without further ado.”  Else- 
where he uttered the same warning. And 
now he pretends that the obnoxious man- 
date having been given it cannot be exe 
cuted until Lord Cromer’s joint commit- 
tee, or some similar body, equally effec- 
tive in superseding the House of Com- 
mons, has agreed to it. Lord Morley, 
who recalled that he was concerned in 
the manufacture of two Home Rule 
bills, characterized as absurd the pre- 
tense of the Opposition that they did not 
know what sort of measure the Govern- 
ment had in contemplation. But his most 
scathing and effective criticism had ref- 
erence to the House of Lords as an as- 
sembly which could claim any knowledge 
of or sympathy with the needs of this 
country. With such a speech before 
them the friends of Liberty can have no 
doubt as to the ultimate issue. 

It seems to me an event of much im- 
portance to the national cause that an ar- 
ticle representing so thoroly and so faith 





LORD LANSDOWNE. 
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fully the actua! convictions of all true 
Irish Nationalists should have appeared 
in the columns of the leading National 
journal just on the eve of King George 
and the Queen’s visit to Ireland, because 
it will enable them to understand most 
clearly the reality of the Irish national 
sentiment on the subject of Home Rule. 
George V has already made for himself 
in Ireland as well as in England the 
reputation of being a man of genuine in- 
telligence, distinct independence of judg- 
ment, and force of character, and if on 
his first roval visit to Ireland he is ena- 
bled to learn by his own observation how 
distinctly the whole feeling of the vast 
majority of the Irish people is in favor 
of Home Rule it cannot but guide him in 
deciding as to the policy which it will 
be his duty and his pride to adopt in his 
direction of Irish affairs. We may well 
hope that the star of Ireland’s national 
achievement is destined at last to ris 
upon the horizon. Now I can well un- 
derstand the feelings of a considerable 
section of the Irish population belonging 
to what is called by a curiously artificial 
phrase the respectable classes, who ob- 
ject to a Home Rule government for 
Treland because they do not want to see 
their native or their adopted country put 
mainly under the control of Trish ideas. 
But T cannot believe there is any resident 
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Irish citizen who does not fully under- 
stand and recognize the fact, however he 
may grumble at it, that Ireland is quite 
clear on the question of Home Rule and 
is not to be turned against it by threat of 
penalty or expectation of reward. 

We have not had much of a season for 
the publication of lighter literature dur- 
ing this year of so much political con- 
vulsion in Great Britain. I must call at- 
tention, however, to the issue of one 
novel by an author who I am sure is well 
known and is indeed a highly esteemed 
favorite among all Irish readers in the 
United States and Canada. The author 
is Mr. Percy White and the book I write 
of is called “The Broken Phial” and is 
published by Messrs. Constable & Co., 
London. Owing to the increased num- 
ber of my political occupations during 
these last few weeks I have not been able 
even to read Mr. Percy White’s romance, 
but I feel quite well qualified to invite 
attention to the mere fact of its publica- 
tion as a literary event of distinct im- 
portance and I shall endeavor to do it 
something like etitical justice in my next 
letter to THe INDEPENDENT. Percy 
White is among the most promising nov- 
elists of these days and I feel no doubt 
that he is already making himself well 
known and received with honors on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


From Inner Springs 


BY CHARLES E. CRAVEN 


THE march of progress in this school behold: 
A noble edifice, equipt and fully manned, 
A hundred times as costly as that planned 
To educate the men who now are old. 
But will the school a better manhood mold, 
And will the rising generation stand 
A hundred times as strong to bless the land, 
A better, wiser race a hundredfold? 
Nay, they are richer in material things, 
In broader fields of knowledge lies their lot, 
But if they stand strong as their fathers stood 
Tis all we hope. Worth wells from inner springs, 
And still ’tis true, man’s life consisteth not 
In what he may possess of outward good. 
Mattituck, N. Y. 
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Arden: a Modern “As You Like It” 


BY J. W. 


{The author of the following article is a 


GASKINE 


veteran communist, and has spent much of his 


life in various kinds of social colonies.—Ep1Tor.] 


delphia and a short mile from Har- 


|" is some nineteen miles from Phila- 
vey station, on the B. & O. Rail- 


road to Wilmington, Del. It is in an 
old-time region of small farms. ‘The 
soil is of good fertility and the turnpike, 
making a slight ascent from the station, 
passes between fields of corn, splendid in 
the massed beauty of their greenness, 
mobile in the breeze and rich in promise 
of the fall’s husking. 

Between these corn fields the turnpike, 
still slightly ascending, goes on by sev- 
eral small farmhouses, with flower gar- 
dens at their front. Here a wood’s 
growth commences, some tall locusts of 
superb foliage line one side, and on the 
other, shortly beyond, appears a rude, 
rustic arch surmounting a narrow foot- 
way of crushed stone which enters some 
bushes at an angle, and looking along 
which glimpses are had of its leading to 
some sort of village settlement. 

A large oak and some sturdy chest- 
nuts uprising from the bushes stretch 
their limbs toward the entrance, and at 


the top of the arch is inscribed the invi- 
tation: 
“You Are Welcome Hither”— 
and on the inner side, where the eye 
would rest coming out— 
“If We Do Mcet Again We 
Smile.” 

Thus you find yourself in Arden and 
recognize that there is a strangeness in 
it, or something different from the ordi- 
nary settlement. 

It is not a great domain—but some 
70 acres, of which a considerable part is 
a border of wood on either side of an 
open suitable for dwellings and gardens. 

The open, flat or slightly rolling, is of 
no more than ordinary aspect, but the 
main wood, on one side, holds the look 
with its denseness and the great beauty 
of its glistening leafage. 

A public highway passes along the 
wood, and from this highway paths 
enter it—faint trodden paths little more 
than a guide to the feet, which, like 
stealthy Indian trails, traverse the wood 
and wind about thickets and gray rocks 
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much as does a brook hidden there and 
making its way to the Delaware, quiet 
but persistent, and foaming little eddies 
of triumph about the rocks that would 
stop it. All is still within it, as if no 
one ever stayed there, but the wanderer 
along the trails will come suddenly from 
a loneliness to a bungalow or a cabin, 
and of a further loneliness in being not 
only out of sight from the open, but 
from each other. 

These hidden and lonely habitations 
are the homes, it is said, of the first 
renters under the Single Tax, who, hav- 
ing a choice, sought the retirement of 
the wood, much in the spirit of the lay 
which Amiens sang in the Arden wood- 
land of “As You Like It”: readers of 
the play, no doubt, and caught by that 
call : 

“Who loves to lie with me 

Under the greenwood tree 

Come hither, come hither, come hither”— 

And there was the further lay yet 
more to the simple life, warbled by the 
cynical Jacques: 

“Who doth ambition shun 

And loves to live in the sun 

Seeking the food he eats 

And pleased with what he gets— 

Come hither, come hither, come hither— 

Here shall he see 

No enemy 

But winter and rough weather.” 


Inviting to the garden and feasts of 
turnips and greens. Yet tho the open 
land is favorable to the spade, and tho 
Bolton Hall has spoken eloquently to the 
settlement in urgency of “intensive cul- 
ture’ and the independence of the 
simple life, and tho the Single Tax de- 
clares a belief that men will swarm to 
the farm and the hoe when the personal 
landlord is no more, and good people 
secure of potatoes and cabbage under a 
rental tax only, voted by themselves for 
needed public work, the disposition at 
Arden seems not to arduous cultivation 
of the soil, and of the plots planted 
flower beds make the best showing and 
vegetables the poorest, with tall weeds 
calling more for the scythe than the hoe. 
But if the gardens are neglected, amuse- 
ments are not, mixed spirits combining 
in this settlement named after that for- 
est in which beauteous Rosalind made a 
merry adventure of love. From sugges- 
tion, or perhaps by a clever stroke of 
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leadership, the theatrical cult is pushed, 
and every few days “ihe Merchant oi 
\enice,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” have a 
free public performance in an outdoor 
setting full of charm. 

Under the very boughs of the wood 
a circular space. has been latticed in, 
with seats: about for spectators. In the 
center of the background there rises 
from a leafy border a gray rock just 
high enough and flat enough. for a 
forum. On that rock Portia can. pace, 
sure of the clapping of a group of black- 
haired Jewesses fled from haters of their 
faith in Russia; Rosalind can skip upon 
it with a bound from the hiding of the 
wood; and the happy children of this 
modern Arden troop about it delighted 
in “Midsummer. Night’s Dream,” under 
red lantern light hung from the tree tops 
and wondering at the sparkings of the 
fireflies in the dark of that forest from 
which there come so many fairy things. 

The theater gives joy, but a sterner 
spirit asks more; it asks equality and 
justice. This was the spirit of Henry 
George, this conceived the Single Tax, 
this established Arden. It might be 
called the socialistic spirit, the spirit of 
discontent among the workers, that 
spirit which demands that Society, that 
the great Whole, that Government, shall 
relieve individuals from cruel care- 
taking struggle for subsistence, doing 
for men what formerly it was supposed 
a God alone might and would do in an- 
other life. Arden, welcoming those of 
this spirit and soothing them with its 
entertainments, gives to their voices and 
likings a free rein, and all kinds of 
cranks find opportunity for the simple 
(or the simpleton) life—the free attire 
in shirt sleeves, or shirts without sleeves, 
overalls anywhere and at all times, 
dishabille for the females, with short 
skirts or the “new bloomers,” which are 
baggy trousers to the knees, and then 
legs clad in tan stockings, or on occa- 
sions the flesh only. 

Notable wanderer, drawn by this mod- 
ern “As You Like It,” the “millionaire 
tramp” released from a Philadelphia jail 
on bond, flees to Arden for a respite, 
and with a hoe chops down weeds for 
two days in an easy travesty of earning 
a living by hard work. Could anything 
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be more like Shakespeare’s Arden, with 
Jacques singing : 

“Lf it do come to pass 

That any man turn ass 

Leaving his wealth and ease 

A stubborn will to please— 

Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame 

Here shall he see 

Gross fools as he 

And if he will come to me.” 

Amiens—“What is that ducdame?” 

Jacques—“It is a Greek invocation to call 
fools to a circle. Ill go sleep if I can; if I 
cannot I will rail against the first born of 
Egypt.” 

Anarchism, too, finds a shelter. From 
a public road at a point where the wood 
touches it in a wettish swale there comes 
to view a_ faint path leading under 
bushes as low and dense as would screen 
the lair of some Hottentot. Two rough 
boughs, torn from some dead tree seem- 
ingly, arch over and mark this opening, 
and within there he lives—not the Hot- 
tentot, but the Anarchist. The house is 
but a rod in that thicket—a rough board 
cabin within which no despot rules that 
order shall prevail, tho a bright woman 
makes it hospitable. Clustering trees 
hang down scraping limbs on that roof 
and under it the Anarchist spends most 
of his time and drinks beer; or he sits 
outside on a porch and drinks it, while 
he cobbles. Not at all a ruffian in look, 
but of a genial bearing, bald-headed, 
with marked Socratic features and brow, 
and a Socratic dialectic which pitilessly 
dissects socialistic chimeras. 

The trail goes on; follow it by a flat- 
tish beach, where the wife of the An- 
archist does her washing. Keep on thru 
the wood and by the habitations hidden 
on the brook’s edge, with porches where 
the dwellers sit out to feel the sun gleams 
struggling thru the tree tops, to dine and 
smoke and chat and watch the ripples 
pass. 

Further along the trail enters the 
brook, and stepping stones flung in invite 
the crossing to a rocky field which has a 
shut away and lonely look. A writer 
famous as advocate of fasting and 
health restored by nature cure, is some- 
times seen there. He sits on the ground, 
pen in hand, his back to a rock. The 
loneliness, the damp of the ground, the 
hardness of the rock he leans against, 
the sun pouring on his hatless head, 
these rudenesses of nature as a curer ap- 
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pear to him as benefactions, refreshing, 
and giving inspiration to his unresting 
pen. 

Jacques— 

“A fool, a fool! 1 met i’ the forests, 

A motley fool; a miserable world! 

As I do live by food I met a fool 

Who laid him down and basked him in the 
sun. 

Turn from the brook and take a path 
crossing the wood. The broken sun- 
beams fall on a brownish soil covered 
with a low growth of underbrush, 
among which show the tops of rounded 
rocks. Often after nightfall a camp fire 
will be set to some rock in a convenient 
hollow, and a huddle of adults and chil- 
dren will cluster round the blaze which 
lights the pleasure on their faces as old- 
time stories of Indians and the wilder- 
ness are told. 

Keep on thru the wood and soon the 
path passes into a thicket of bushes 
which is the wood’s border. Tents ap- 
pear in the bushes and here the author 
of “The Jungle” (now an Ardenite) has 
pitched his camp. The five tents which 
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shelter his household stand in line, with 
only a few feet between, and peering in 
the open flaps they look comfortably fur- 
nished. Externally the stained gray 
canvas, drabbly from the frequent rains, 
and bedding outside flung crookedly on 
sagging lines, give the look of an en- 
campment of pioneers or a caravan of 
Mormons perhaps, stopped for a rest on 
the way to Utah. But from the tent at 
farthest end may emerge a female to 
dispel such illusion—the new woman, 
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will be called for from the member ; that 
he or she will be.expected to be merry, 
to dance, to take part in all the games 
and goings on, and to urge others to 
join and make merry too. 

In reality the club is a parasitic cul- 
ture which has lodged itself upon. the 
corporate but somewhat inert Single 
Tax foundation of the settlement; and 
like most parasites, it is well nourished. 
In return it does an important work. 
The club entertainings have made the 














surely—young, of a good hight and 
shape, with nice brown hair uncovered, 
clad in the “new -bloomer,” but smiling 
to your glance and salute as might have 
Rosalind herself when she queried: 
“Tho I am caparisoned like a man, dost 
‘think I have a doublet and hose in my 
disposition ?” 

Across from the tents of “The Jungle” 
a smooth stretch of sward for games ex- 
tends to a chief village road, on which 
face the inn and the Arden clubhouse. 

The Arden Club is the instrument that 
plans and executes all that goes on in 
the way of entertainments. A card ex- 
plaining the requirements for member- 
ship is hung conspicuously in a doorway 
which is generally open. The entrance 


fee is $3 annually, but the card further 
explains that this money is not all that 


IN THE WOOD. 







name of Arden widely known, they 
bring out a host of visitors, all of whom 
leave some money and some of whom 
rent lots. It is a scheme which succeeds 
and gives a summer of peculiar happy 
life to a number of men and women 
largely of a class who could not else- 
where find such joy of life within their 
means. 

Similar entertainments, diversified 
with lectures and debates upon the social 
problems of the day, follow each other 
every evening the summer thru, and 
show how efficiently the club does its 
work. 

As an example of the Single Tax in 
operation, successfully developing a con- 
siderable domain and providing workers 
opportunity to establish homes upon 
land, Arden is disappointing. An ex- 
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member states that the property was 
bought fifteen years ago by a Mr. Frank 
Stephens and a Mr. Will Price (sup- 
posably ardent Henry Georgeites), who 
“had the title made out to themselves as 
trustees, for those who should rent the 
land from them, on the basis of the 
Single Tax. There was a large mort- 
gage on the property, which was later 
bought up by Joseph Fels, and the inter- 
est on this mortgage consumes most of 
the income of the colony. The lessees, 
at the annual meeting, assess themselves 
or appoint assessors, and accept or reject 
their ruling, and thus the whole matter 
of colony regulation and taxation is in 
the hands of those who lease the lots, 
except that the deed of: trust provides 
that the tax shall be in accordance with 
the Single ‘tax system.” 

Fifteen years is a considerable time, 
but it appears that the mortgage still re- 
mains a monster absorbent of receipts 
from rentals, that the great production 
predicted, when land only and not the 
effects produced is taxed, has not fol- 
lowed, and that the trustees and the 
leaseholders have failed to. place them- 
selves in a position of independence as a 
land-holding company, and are at the 
mercy of a kindly millionaire maker of 
soap. 

A recent publication from the associa- 
tion—Arden Leaves—prints the “As- 
sessment of Arden land rentals for the 
year beginning March 25, 1911.” This 
official statement describes that Arden 
has leased 125 lots, at an average rate 
of about 50 cents a thousand. feet, or 
something like $22 an acre. The lot 
areas vary greatly, from 7,000 to 70,000 
square feet. The last town meeting 
passed the following resolution: “That 
this meeting reaffirms the principle of 
communal rights on which this colony 
was founded, and the assessment should, 
in the language of the leases, equal as 
nearly as possible the full rental value 
of the land exclusive of improvements.” 

Much satisfaction is exprest at the 
large area of land held for common: 

“Where can you find a community with so 
large a proportion of its area given for public 
use? Sixty-nine of Arden’s one hundred and 
seventy acres are public.”—“In the financial 
statement you will find that not a penny goes 


for salaries and very little for administrative 
expenses.” 
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To a sub-renter during the past sum- 
mer the administration did not appear 
deserving even of that little. The ad- 
ministration of the public work seemed 
as inefficient as the club administration 
for entertainment was efficient. The 
only work shown was the putting a layer 
of crushed stone on some paths and a 
few culverts at wet spots. The men 
hired for this work could be seen lan- 
guidly pushing the roller or sometimes 
leaning idle on their shovels for half an 
hour of gossip, nursing the easy job. 
And no correction of this made by any 
official, tho it must have made the little 
work done cost high, and suggests why, 
after fifteen years of organization, 
Arden is still a dependent mortgagee. 

The rent of lots at an average above 
$20 an acre is too high for workers of 
the soil, and partly explains the little and 
imperfect cultivation. The leaseholders 
were in majority workers from the city 
who wanted a bit of land for a summer 
outing in tent, a lesser number of artists 
and actors attracted by the picturesque 
features, and a fewer number of con- 
siderable wealth, liking the freedom, and 
who were putting up some expensive 
dwellings, much to the disgust of the 
poorer and more radical renters. 

Altho the settlement has been estab- 
lished so long, there is no public water 
supply, tho water is abundant close be- 
low the surface, and there is also a fall 
from the head of the brook. The vil- 
lagers go with pails to some three or 
four pumps, in some instances near a 
quarter of a mile from the house. Early 
in the morning complaisant husbands or 
lovers are seen passing, with a pail in 
either hand, like Chinese coolies, hurry- 
ing to get home the water for the coffee 
kettle. Women and even children are 
thus seen as water bringers. The pump 
mostly favored is on a conspicuous cor- 
ner, with a tub for drivers to water their 
teams. Toward the end of summer this 
pump got out of order and a placard 
was tacked on it explaining that it was 
not “the town pump, as erroneously sup- 
posed,” but private property, and that 
users were expected to pay for its repair, 
and they were asked to sign below, 
which some dozen did. 

The pump was out of service nearly a 
week, and the cost of repair set down 
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as at about 75 cents to each signer. But 
no one paid. ihen another placard was 
tacked up: 

“Help, Assistance, Succor, Aid! 

The plumber must be paid: 

Cement costs money 

So come along honey 

With the promise that you made,” 
and this placard remained in full view of 
the throng of visitors on the birthday of 
Henry George. 

Such administration is obviously too 
great a blot on Arden not to be remedied 
shortly by the modern intelligence de- 
manding waterworks, baths in the 
houses and sanitary drains. When it 
gets these improvements Arden may 
call a larger brotherhood to live “As 
You Like It” under the greenwood 
tree, as the old duke lived: “They say 
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he is in the forest of Arden, and many 
merry men with him, and there they live 
like old Robin Hood and fleet the hours 
careless as they did in the Golden 
World.” 

A renaissance, to be possibly a Single 
Tax mythology in coming centuries and 
sung: 

“Fair golden age when men ate only food 
Of luscious fruit they gathered in the Wood, 
Or stirred the soil in simple way to plant 
Potatoes, carrots, beets, as busy as the ant: 
When but a Single Tax allowed no wealth 
To sever brotherhood and ruin health ; 
When pride of dress and hats to blind | 
Were not the tyrants of the woman mind— 
But to buy real goods with honest toil, 

Too wise to listen to the dealers guile; 
When there were only honest folks who knew 
No happiness but what from dances and Club 

lectures grew. 
Arpven, DEL. 














A Song of Today 


BY E. P. POWELL 


OT so long ago we pushed our 
feet toward the blazing pine 
knots of a New Year’s eve; and 


N 


you and | had a kindly talk, that is we 


of THe INDEPENDENT family. We are 
not quite like other magazine groups, but 
are something more of a family, and we 
can tell our experiences together like an 
old fashioned Methodist Love Feast. 
That is the way it was with us while the 
(Nd Year went out and the New Year 
came in. It is worth the while to love 
and be loved, and not to live and work 
alone. 

You remember that while we chatted 
softly and swapped experiences, the 
Young Year came in upon us; a fine fel- 
low, modest with his promises, but with 
a resolute look that pledged twelve 


months ahead of honest performance of 
duty. You remember also that when we 
asked of what is ahead, he only said, 
“Plow deep and much reap.” Not 
one word could we get from him con- 
cerning political events, only this, ‘“Re- 
member to elect God ;” and of social mat- 
ters he had only, “Fall in with evolu- 
tion.” And you remember perhaps that 
when you inquired about crops and so 
forth, he said, “A farmer does not need 
that anyone shall tell him about what is 
going to happen in April and May and 
June. It is all charted out ahead for him 
—the early and the latter rain, the days 
fur sowing and the days for reaping; 
only he must learn how to plow deeper, 
and to be on hand in time.” 

When questioned farther about the 
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future, the Young Year said, “It is the 
past that you can know and need to 
know, study that as your text book. The 
more you know ot the future in any 
other way the worse it is for you.” The 
pine knots snapped their fingers and 
cracked their knuckles, as if to say, Yes, 
indeed! there you have it. We have 
three hundred years in our bones, and it 
is worth the while to know even the his- 
tory of a tree. Everything and every- 
body has a life to study, only they are 
off trying to find out what is not yet, 
and not remembering the 1s. 

But, after all, did we not see some- 
what into the future that night? One 
who studies his years that have been 
lived, gets a good deal of what is com- 
ing hereafter. It is the twos and twos 
of the past that make the fours of the 
days to come. To look back carefully 
and studiously is to look forward suc- 
cessfully, till finally we grow a prophetic 
sense; and this is increasing with each 
generation. A careful student is able to 
forecast the future without either goose 
bones or corn shucks, 

This is about all the difference between 
folk: some forget or neglect experience, 
and study the changes of the moon. 
Every village has its prophets who are 
wise without knowledge, the guessers; 
and it has also those who study the fu- 
ture in what has already been discov- 
ered. Curran spoke of the twenty-six 
letters as the natural enemies of folly. 
Ten thousand books a year. Allow but 
one in a hundred to constitute a real ad- 
dition to our knowledge, still we are get- 
ting steadily an increased power of fore- 
sight. You find this in our religious con- 
sciousness, which, beginning with the 
Ten Commandments, long ago added the 
Beatitudes and the Golden Rule; and will 
never be patient until these are worked 
into our everyday life. Already we have 
become certain that “All things work to- 
gether for good to those who love God.” 

There really is a growing art of proph- 
ecy; a psychological power of foresee- 
ing the future, and this is working its 
way into our lives. I heard two men dis- 
puting. One called the other impious 
and an atheist. But the other answered, 
“You depend on prayers; I on obedi- 
ence. I trust the eternal laws written on 
the beautiful days and weeks; you trust 


‘power to forsee consequences. 
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your ability to persuade Deity to do your 
will. It is this splendid certainty in law 
that lets me put my foot down cheer- 
fully just ahead in the unknown future. 
Lhe voluminous past it is that gives us 
our ianguage, our moral intuition, and 
Gur evolution altogether.” 

Yet it is this growing power to look 
inito the future that makes also the worry 
and the fret of life—just this growing 
It is a 
sort of ‘pglo-Saxsan powe: at its maxi- 
inum, and it has already Téd to insurance 
policies and old age pensions and to sav- 
ings banks, and these are largely taking 
the place of prayers and psalms. ‘The 
African knows and cares for none of 
these things. He sings as a bird sings 
over this year’s nest; it costs little and 
the waste will be trivial. 

Where wiil civilization take us after 
awhiie? We have our long distance 
‘Phones, and our long period weather 
forecasts ; and these are growing longer. 
while calling in the planets as well as the 
sun to tell us what our next week’s will 
he. Ancther thousand years will pretty 
surcly enable us, not to guess, but to 
read from sunrise to sunset all the com- 
ing contents of an unborn day—things 
that will make us happy and things that 
will make us miserable. But will we be 
able to stop at that?’ Will we not be 
forecasting or forereading a full week 
ahead, and then a full month; and not be 
able to help ourselves? 

But that unborn babes should feel this 
preinonition of evolution before birth, 
that is the wonder of it. Yet it looks 
now as if those who are to be born 
hereafter will be doing just what babes 
always have been doing in the womb, in- 
heriting as knowledge a good deal that 
their parents had to learn after birth, and 
to learn with great difficulty. lt is not at 
all impossible that they will be born by 
and by able to read and juggle with let- 
ters, as well as to do a good many other 
things, by instinct. I mean that they wi'l 
not have to learn their a b c’s, as we had, 
at the knees of nurses, and with some 
propulsions of a physical sort, but that 
before birth they will inherit a knowl- 
edge of the alphabet and how to use it. 
How much farther they will go who can 
tell? It is true of our whole population 
that it is born a little riper than it was 
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at birth fifty years ago; as if we should 
push the first five years of life back into 
the womb. This has been Nature’s 
method heretofore, and she will probably 
do the same thing again. 

Perhaps something is due to our 
newer methods in education, which re- 
move a good many of the old fashioned 
hindrances to going ahead. At any rate, 
there are accumulating records of good 
readers at two years of age. Young 
Sidis, at Harvard, is a better metaphysi- 
cian at fourteen than Swedenborg was 
at forty, altho Swedenborg was abnor- 
mally precocious. An adult Bushman 
cannot count more than four, but an 
Anglo-Saxon boy of ten can count as 
many thousand as you require. He ex- 
pects to become a millionaire, and no sort 
of figures and figuring can stagger him. 
A good deal of this work is prenatal, and 
more will be. At this rate the future 
boy, of the coming cosmopolitan race, 
will be a college freshman at six or eight 
years of age, and he will graduate at 
ten or twelve. I am not so sure however 
of this if our school children are to be 
kept on the irrational effort to learn how 


to spell the whole English language ac- 


cording to the dictionaries. This is a 
good fifteen years’ job even for preco- 
city. 

What could one do anyway with a 
fully unrolled future? The great trouble 
with the religions of the world has been 
that they have turned away too sharply 
from the eternity behind, and have made 
too much of eternity ahead. Do not try 
to look too far; and for the life of me 1 
cannot see why a man who owns up his 
ignorance is so much worse-than a be- 
liever. It is with to-day that right reli- 
gion has to deal; it is the duty within 
reach of the hands that belongs to us, 
and it is with no other duties that we 
have a right to spend our time lament- 
ing. It is a wise necessity that is steadily 
turning us away from the fathomless 
eternity of future hopes and years. I 
think we cannot too often nestle at Naza- 
reth with Him who told us that the whole 
volume of human obligation, was to drop 
out the contentions of the Councils, and 
do to others as we would have them do 
to us. I suspect that empty churches 
frequently mean Give us less of this aw- 
ful unknown ahead ; and give us more of 
the gospel of sunshine and to-day. 
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It must not alarm us that there does 
not seem to be quite as much piety in a 
hymn book as there once was, and more 
in doing the right thing at the right 
time; just working with God as little 
children. In this day of electricity and 
machinery, there is a poor chance for 
monks and anchorets, and for the exalta- 
tion of shiftlessness into  saintship. 
Cursing a barren fig tree was a startling 
affair, looked at from the standpoint of 
the older creed, but Jesus taught.a mag- 
nificent truth that there is no place in 
this world for the workless. 

You and I have nothing to do with 
death till we get to the dying, and we 
must look out that we do not begin dy- 
ing early in life, and so never be really 
and fully alive. In the old times, when 
I said the Lord’s Prayer, I felt some- 
way out of key with the words “Give us 
this day our daily bread”—just this day, 
and not a word about next month or next 
year. My religion was telling me to look 
a good deal farther ahead. “Daily 
bread” is hardly worth asking for, but 
now I better understand what the Master 
thought, and what he wanted to teach us. 
We are to avoid that dying that goes on 
every day, the rasp and file of vice eat- 
ing into our wholesomeness, and leaving 
us to go on one-half alive or one-quarter 
alive. 

I have a good deal of sympathy with 
Hale’s maxim to “Look upward and not 
downward, outward and not inward;” 
but as for “forward and not backward” 
I think Mr. Hale was too good an his- 
torian to mean that for a general maxim. 
Lot’s wife (I mean respectfully Mrs. ° 
Lot) was right as she wandered over the 
hills of Sodom, to think about the home 
she had left behind her. Would the bis- 
cuit burn while she was gone; or would 
the fire go out altogether in the kitchen 
stove? The good mother was probably 
the salt of the earth before they trans- 
formed her into salt altogether. I know 
some such women nowadays. It would 
be the most natural thing in the world to 
come home some day and find them pil- 
lars of salt. 

The more I think of it the more I am 
sure that it is a beautiful thought to have 
us hemmed in from the things ahead— 
that is for the most part. One day at a 
time is about all that we can handle yet, 
and I wish that our schools would teach 
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the young folk less far reaching ambi- 
tion. There are thousands of their presi- 
dents and senators and governors just 
graduating, but fortunately most of them 
will get into better business. 

Look at it as we will, we get into the 
future fast enough, and here already we 
are in the middle of the year, that so 
short a time.ago we greeted as new. We 
have gone half way around the sun; have 
rolled over one hundred and eighty 
times; have traveled about among the 
stars; have slept and waked, and been 
fed and flattered by Nature as her chief- 
est child. Some say half the year has 
gone; that is not the way to look at it; 
rather half the year has come. It is real- 
ized, it is a part of what is and eternally 
will be, and we all have our share in it. 
It is property. We are much closer 
other to-morrows, everyone full of throb- 
bing events, but Nature will not trust us 
with one of them. 

One little spot, however, cannot tell 
the whole story. I ate my strawberries 
in Florida in February, and my blackber- 
ries in April, but my Haverlands and 
William Belts waited again for me in the 


New York June; and in July my north- 


- ern blackberries are still unripe. The 
fact is we have hardly begun to appre- 
hend what to-day means. When I first 
went to Florida it was from the snow 
banks of a New York December, and 
that first Christmas under the orange 
trees, with all the roses I could desire 
and the violets in bloom, made it diffi- 
cult for me to tell the yesterdays from 
the to-morrows. What really can one 
ask for except common sense to know 
how to use the beautiful days that this 
dear old world gives us so freely. 
Nature has a way of loitering on some 
days, when she comes upon the roses 
and the sweet briars. with the crickets 
singing all night and the mockingbirds 
all day. She just sits still, or seems to 
do so, and lets things ripen. The corn 
grows six inches in twenty-four hours, 
and the honeysuckles woo the moths at 
midnight. You cannot keep up with a 
hoe; and you console yourself with the 
thought that Nature is getting tired cre- 
ating, and there will soon be an end of 
it—except the “pusley,” which always 
waits until everything else is through and 
then begins its growth. I always do my 
work with memoranda, and it is curious 
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to see how very little ways ahead you 
can lay out your plans for the hoe and 
the cultivator. Your memoranda will 
have to be recast every night. 

I like it well just now that the days 
have widened out so grandly, so that at 
four in the morning you and I can begin 
the day, and at noon hide ourselves for 
awhile from the heat of the sun. That 
is a wonderful experience, what we call 
the siesta, when we swing in our ham- 
mocks, on the broad verandas, with the 
Atlantic Ocean on the one side and the 
Gulf of Mexico on the other, to fan us 
with their breezes. With the sun at 
ninety at midday, we do not realize it; 
altho we wait until its rays are level 
across the lake before we take up our 
afternoon tasks. 

When one comes to think of it, a sin- 
gle day is really enough to live at a time 
—that is if you get the whole of it. Get 
up at break of day; fill your lungs full 
of midsummer ozone; look God in the 
face ; know that the sun is rising for you. 
Refuse to be one day older than you 
were, except in common sense; eat fru- 
gally of fruit and bread, and joyously 
join with Nature in making a day of it. 

First I walk in my melon garden, en- 
joying the beauty of the vines, selecting 
the ripest and richest for myself and my 
friends, and then I listen to the hum of 
bees in the blossoms, and am careful to 
lay open here and there a ripe melon for 
the saucy mockingbirds. Bob whites call 
me out of the covers, and everything, 
everywhere, is crying, Rejoice! and 
again we say rejoice! Let us have noth- 
ing but golden days, one at a time. God 
is here quite as much as in the awesome 
by and by. A good steel hoe and some- 
thing to do constitutes piety as much as 
a golden harp, and not a beetle to fight 
or a fungus to disturb your equanimity. 
I think I should not care for a heaven 
without hens to get thru the fences, and 
my collie Hector to drive them out. If 
once in awhile one’s daily cares get too 
large for him, let him look up. The sky 
is always happy. Jesus noted that when 
He said, “Thy will be done on earth as it 
is done in the heavens”—that is, the sky. 

Dear God of life and love! How won- 
derful was the moonlight last night! and 
this morning the robin song was as good 
as if it had never been sung before! I 
will remember never to use indelible ink 
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when | pray. Before night one may al- 
ways find compensation for his troubles, 
or else at midnight he will be able to see 
something that he could not see at noon. 
Thank God for midnight, the midnight 
of old people, when we lie awake tor 
awhile, and our problems are solved in 
the clearing house of Nature. 

“Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof”; sufficient unto the day is the 
good thereof. I do not say anything 
against precaution and foregathering. 
Every year should have an increment of 
credit and an increment of character—a 
little something over, as the good house- 
wife keeps a bit of yeast to start the next 
brewing. So should every day have a 
margin of salvation; a fringe along the 
edge of it to keep it from raveling out; 
a few things done over; what our Cath- 
olic folk call works of supererogation; a 
few smiles caused here and there. 

When one studies the past he does it 
in his memory and in books, but when 
he studies the future he does it with 
ghosts and magic. He asks questions, as 
if somebody else knew the unknown or 
could describe what has not as yet had 
being. I do not care for the prophets; 
they are all false prophets. 

No, you are not right there, my 
friend ; for the past also has to be found 
out. Today is like the sap wood of a big 
tree; it wraps about and is dependent 
upon the heart wood of the past, and the 
real aim of both is to reach up high 
enough to see over the intervening hin- 
drances, up where the fruit is. The only 
trouble with the past is that as yet we 
have invented no sure way of disposing 
of its hates and its failures; its dead 
gods. What a curious thing is history! 
with a jumble of the good and the bad! 
Which are right, those who go there to 
recite the story of kings and wars; or 
those who go to resurrect newspaper 
gossip about common folk? I am in- 
clined to think that there is no real his- 
tory but that which goes to the past as a 
boy goes to the knees of a father, and 
seeks to find the lesson of things—what 
we call its philosophy. 

Yet here we are with the complexity 
of modern civilization on our hands and 
in our blood. I have not yet heard of 
any one being turned into a pillar of salt 
for looking backward, but for looking 
ahead we have a good many turning into 
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pillars of gold. What are we going to 
do about it? Shall we go on until we 
are all mere parts of a social machine, 
and so escape care and worry? The ma- 
chine it is that will feed us three times a 
day ; all the same porridge ; and make us 
use our napkins an equal number of 
times. Such is the consoling dream of a 
growing crowd—a crowd ready to give 
up individualism and evolution, to get to 
the end of things, and there go to sleep. 
I have no other trouble with socialism 
only that it deprives me of trouble. I 
will bite the spoon that is placed in my 
mouth by compulsion. 

I would rather have my own cow and 
my own bowl of peaches and milk, altho 
some day I may have but a pone cake in 
the ashes. If you are determined to 
bring all the world over to Thoreau or to 
the dweller in a flat, why I go with Tho- 
reau, even to the banks of Walden Pond. 
The liberty of absolute equality is no lib- 
erty at all when it becomes compulsory. 
Liberty means a chance to differ, to 
work out the self that is in you. What 
would the world have amounted to if it 
had repeated an Adam or a Saul, to the 
end of time. In such a world Jesus 
could have had no interpretation and no 
misinterpretation. He would not have 
discovered the Golden Rule, or the Beati- 
tudes. 

Perhaps it will be the other way, that 
we shall go ahead until the crowd is 
more effectually a mass, a crushed 
pumice of humanity; and the wealth and 
the comfort is all in the hands of a small 
fraction. I do not believe either of these 
finalities; but so long as I believe in a 
divine life, in a God Father, I shall be- 
lieve in the God children—that is, in the 
possibility of Jesus being born in the 
cradles of our Bethlehems. You have 
not had your last poet nor your last 
Christ. God begets himself continuously. 
To have really got to a point of letting 
the future alone, and not trying to modi- 
fy it in any way, or to worry over it 
with our plans and our prayers; just to 
do our duty and go ahead smilingly, that 
is the great achievement. 

The future! It is the rising sun. See 
it look over the horizon; and lo, rising, 
it is today. The future! It is the New 
Year that stealthily entered while we sat 
by our new year’s fire; but already half 
of it is in the past. To perpetuate the 
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present is exactly what Nature abhors. 
Photography that does not express art 
and science gets stale as quickly as the 
housewife’s new bread. Nothing shows 
more evolution than the work of the 
camera. It is hardly possible for us to 
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keep still long enough to have our pic- 
tures taken. Do not worry about next 
year; you will soon be there. Only keep 
your tools sharp. Plow deep today so 
that you shall reap a rich harvest to- 
morrow. 

SorRENTO, Fia. 


The Home Daughter Again 


BY CLARA E. HUDSON 


ter.” 


{In our issue of July 13 Marion Harland deplored, “The Passing of the Home Daugh- 
That article elicited several interesting letters from 


“Home Daughters’ and others. 


We regret we have space to print only the following from Miss Hudson.—Epi1rTor.] 


ITH Marion Harland I, too, de- 
W plore the present state of af- 
fairs, in which so many girls 
leave their homes to engage in teaching 
or in other lines of work. But it seems 
to me that those who are largely respon- 
sible for this condition are the mothers. 
When their daughters are young they 
fail to interest them in household affairs, 
and do not encourage them in acquiring 
a knowledge of cooking and housework, 
excusing themselves on the ground that 
“it is so much easier to do things one’s 
self.” Later they expect that girls, 
whose minds and bodies have been used 
to regular training in school and college, 
will be satisfied to stay at home and help 
in small ways. 

Like “Isabel’s” mother, mine also an- 
ticipated, thru the four years of my col- 
lege life, the day when I should again be 
free. She realized, however, that no 
vigorous girl of twenty of the present 
generation could be content to settle 
down into a life that offered no substi- 
tute, in physical and mental energy, for 
that she had just left. She therefore 
resolved to put the housekeeping into my 
hands, giving me first charge of the 
commissary, while she still superintended 
the cleaning. I was given a stated allow- 
ance every month, sufficient to pay all 
my own expenses and to lay a little aside 
in the bank. I was to pay all household 
bills, and at the end of the month I was 
reimbursed for the part that had been 
spent for the other members of the fam- 
ily. In this way I came to know the cost 
of everything, from pew rent to pota- 
toes; I was perfectly free to seek my 


mother’s advice and help at any time, 
and she was ready to take charge when- 
ever | wished to go away on a visit. 

My mother soon taught me to realize 
that housekeeping is a science, and that 
making good bread is a thing as much to 
be proud of, as reading Greek. She, 
too, was a college girl and believed that 
a college training should make one better 
able to solve every day problems. She 
showed me how necessary it is to plan 
meals which are well balanced, with nei- 
ther too much nitrogenous food nor an 
undue number of starchy dishes. When 
abroad, I have eaten a lunch that began 
with macaroni, had potatoes with the 
meat course, and a dessert based on rice. 
I have also had many a dinner that had 
a meat soup, besides meat, vegetables— 
all of which were nitrogenous, such as 
beans, cauliflower, etc—and a dessert 
formed largely of eggs and milk. No 
wonder I longed for home cooking and 
the good digestion resulting from it! 

With such a teacher, home became to 
me a more interesting school than any | 
had passed thru, and housekeeping an 
absorbing vocation. Why do not more 
mothers follow this plan with their 
daughters? Not one in ten is willing to 
do so, whether from a fear of “being 
put on the shelf,” or because they have 
no resources in themselves I shall not 
try to decide. They are certainly failing 
to do their duty. How is the coming 
generation to have wise, sensible, cul- 
tured mothers if our better educated 
girls are not trained to care for the home 
life which is a woman’s truest sphere? 

Astoria, L. I. 





The Tacoma Stadium: A Lesson in 
Civic Patriotism 


BY CLARENCE GREEN 


T is refreshing in these times of 
| “pork-barrel” politics,” when greedy 
municipalities vie with one an- 
other in grafting for national aid, to 
find a self-reliant community that can 
undertake a great public enterprise 
and finish it in a clean and creditable 
fashion. The manner in which the 
citizens of the vigorous young city of 
Tacoma, Washington, completed the 
High School Stadium furnishes a les- 
son in civic patriotism that is both inter- 
esting and instructive. This magnifi- 
cent structure, composed of 600 tons of 
steel and 600 barrels of cement, on the 
site of what was formerly a gulch in the 
cliffs of Commencement Bay is a glori- 
ous monument to the loyalty of the self- 
reliant patriotism of the Tacoma 


“boosters.” 
The story of the stadium proves con- 


clusively that Tacoma is a city of 
“boosters.” And all of the “boosters” 
big and little in this sturdy young city of 
the West aided in the great work of 
building the stadium. The boys and 
girls of the Tacoma public schools 
played no small part in the stadium cam- 
paign. In fact the two thousand stu- 
dents of the Tacoma High School were 
in the van of the stadium fight from start 
to finish. The two impressive and en- 
thusiastic parades of high school stu- 
dents and teachers through the business 
section of the city, September 19 and 
October 6, 1909, were what gave the 
campaign its initial impetus and assured 
its successful completion. These stu- 
dent parades and the enthusiastic mass 
meetings in the High School Auditorium 
taught practical lessons of city patriot- 
ism to the coming citizens of Tacoma 
that will bring forth great results. The 
High School students furnished not 
only enthusiasm and noise, however, but 
they also by their own personal efforts 
raised $25,000 of the stadium fund. 
On the day of the big stadium parade 
the student solicitors recured $2,000 
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and in three days they obtained pledges 
for $9,500. ; 

The ‘“‘Father of the Stadium,” how- 
ever, is the school architect, Frederic 
Heath, for it was his mind that first con- 
ceived the project of transforming “Old 
Woman’s Gulch” into a beautiful stad- 
ium. After him among the leaders 
comes the then Superintendent of City 
Schools, A. H. Yoder, who is known as 
the “Step-father of the Stadium.” J. G. 
Collicott, then principal of the Tacoma 
High School and at present the Super- 
intendent of City Schools, was also 
among the leaders of the enterprise as 
were also all of the members of the High 
School Faculty. The Stadium Commit- 
tee composed of S. A. Perkins of the 
Commercial Club, R. L. McCormick of 
the Union Club, John Ray of the Uni- 
versity Club, E. E. Horgan of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, A. L. Sommers of the 
High School Faculty, W. S. Broenkow 
of the Alumni Association, Justin Hill 
of the Student Body, and M. L. Clifford 
of the Board of Education furnishes a 
fairly representative list of other im- 
portant leaders of this great civic under- 
taking. This committee secured $50,- 
ooo of the subscriptions for the $110,000 
stadium fund leaving only $60,000 to be 
taken from the tax levy. 

The manner of raising this fund was 
novel and interesting. To every one who 
contributed $10 was given a ticket of 
admission good for five years for all 
stadium events. Some of the larger con- 
tributors, however, did not take their full 
proportion of tickets, so at present there 
are only 3,300 of these five-year tickets 
outstanding. : 

With characteristic Western frankness 
the people of Tacoma rejected the pro- 
posal to have a private corporation build 
the stadium and pocket all the profits for 
a term of twenty years. The people 
would have nothing to do with this fran- 
chise project but wanted a stadium bu'lt 
and conducted along the lines of muni- 
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cipal ownership. The building of the 
stadium under the direction of the peo- 
ple has been a great success, entirely free 
from graft or any kind of corruption. 
The citizens can now point to the splen- 
did structure with a feeling of pride in 
the honesty and enterprise of their mu- 
nicipality. 

‘The mammoth completed structure 
with its six miles of seats overlooking the 
shipping of Commencement Bay is a 
sight worth traveling far to see. The 
open end of the horseshoe-like structure 
gives an excellent view of the dark, tran- 
quil waters of Puget Sound. On the 
right rising from the purple wall of the 
Cascades may be seen the towering mass 
of majestic Mount Tacoma, while on the 
left toward the great Pacific are the 
graceful snow-capped peaks of the rug- 
ged Olympic range. The dimensions of 
the stadium give some idea of its capac- 
ity and proportions. The arena of 
26-10 acres exclusive of a 16-foot 5-lap 
running track is 400 feet wide at the 
open end facing the bay and 250 feet 
wide at the narrowest point. Rising 
above the green turf of the field are 


the: tier upon tier of thirty concrete 
seats, 18 inches on the perpendicular 
and 27 inches on the horizontal. Leading 
upward from the topmost seat, which 
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is 52 feet above the level of the field, 
are the two winding concrete stairways 
to the street, which is 43 feet above the 
top seat. Just above the top row of 
seats is a broad, bulwarked promenade 
of concrete from which open at regular 
intervals twenty-nine gateways to the 
rows of concrete steps descending to an- 
other bulwarked promenade at the bot- 
tom. 

One should, however, have seen the 
wild tangle of the “Old Woman’s Gulch” 
in order to completely realize the signifi- 
cance of the finished structure. The dif- 
ficulties in the way of the enterprise 
seemed in the beginning almost insur- 
mountable, but the men of the North- 
west, who are accustomed to conquering 
giant forests and sluicing down hills, 
were not daunted. Hydraulic pressure, 
the steam shovel, and dynamite all aided 
in the herculean task of transforming 
the gulch into a beautiful and artistic 
stadium. The contractors commenced 
work on the stadium April I, 1909, and 
the work was ready for dedication June 
10, 1910. Besides the work of erecting 
the great structure of concrete and steel, 
180,000 cubic yards of earth were re- 
moved and a fill of 147 feet was made in 
the deepest portion of the gulch. 

The Stadium Fiesta of June Io and 
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-11, 1910, in which 7,000 school children 
participated was a fitting dedication of 
this great municipal enterprise. The 
drills, marches, and games of the chil- 
dren in gay and various colored costumes 
presented a picture that will not soon be 
forgotten. Crimson-clad school children 
to the accompaniment of jingling span- 
gles and tambourines went through the 
intricate mazes of the Spanish dance; 
flaxen-haired little sons and daughters of 
Scandinavia presented the dances and 
drills that have made Swedish physical 
culture famous; to the droning of the 
bagpipe Scotch lads and lassies gave a 
vigorous presentation of Highland grace 
and agility and hundreds of High School 
maids in quaint Colonial costumes 
charmed the audience with the beauty 
of the court minuet. There were ath- 
letic games galore for the boys and field 
meets with neighboring high schools. 
And the fiesta netted $1,500 for the 
school fund of Tacoma. 


METHOD 
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The Stadium is the property of all the 
people of Tacoma and the problem which 
now confronts them is how best to use 
and enjoy it. The prosaic materialism 
of the modern age is hardly accustomed 
to producing spectacles that harmonize 
with this beautiful setting. The mili- 
tary tournament given in the stadium 
last summer by troops from all arms of 
the service from the Department of the 
Columbia was a pleasant and inspiring 
spectacle. But the most inspiring stad- 
ium scenes for the people of ‘lacoma 
will no doubt be found in a repetition of 
the pageants presented during the dedi- 
cation fiesta by the children of the Ta- 
coma public schools. Situated as the 
stadium is at one of the nation’s leading 
gateways to the Orient, it would be an 
ideal place for a grand international 
tournament where the military, athletic, 
educational, and fraternal forces of Ori- 
ent and Occident could be represented. 
Tacoma, WASH. 
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Turkey’s New Method of Conquest 


BY HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 
; ‘HE astonishing progress of the 


peace movement thruout the 

world during the past year has 
certainly had its influence in Turkey, de- 
spite the bellicose attitude of the Young 
Turks toward Europe and the fighting 
in Albania and the Yemen. The recent 
peace-making visit of Mohammed V to 
Macedonia and Albania is an event as 
epochmaking for the Ottoman Empire 
as the proclamation of the Constitution 
three years ago. 

For several months before the out- 
break of the present Albanian revolu- 
tion it had been decided by the Ministry 
that the Sultan should, make a tour of 
Macedonia and Upper Albania in June. 
It was hoped that the loyalty and enthu- 
siasm of the people might be awakened 
by the presence of their sovereign, and 
that he might succeed in reconciling by 
love rather than by force of arms the 
elements which have been so long war- 
ring against each. other and against the 
Government in that unhappy region. 


Such a project was unique in Ottoman 
annals, and so contrary to Turkish 
nature and methods that it was univer- 
sally considered as absurd. When the 
news came of the outbreak in Albania 
there were many who said: “It will be 
casy now for the Cabinet to cancel the 
Sultan’s trip. It can be done with good 
grace, and the people will still think that 
the journey was seriously contem- 
plated.” But, in the face of all the diffi- 
culties of the undertaking and the real 
danger which it involved, the journey 
was carried out just as it had been 
planned. 

On June 7, Mohammed V, escorted 
by a squadron of warships, left Constan- 
tinople by water, and was enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed the next day at Salonica, 
where Abdul Hamid from his prison 
could see the bonfires and hear the accla- 
mations which greeted his successor. 
Never has Salonica witnessed such fes- 
tivities. Two days later the Sultan en- 
tered Uskub, of revolutionary reputa- 
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tion, surrounded by officials of his court 
and an unarmed populace. [rom there 
he went boldly on to Prichtina, which 1s 
not far from the scene oi the present 
rebellion. 

On June 15, on the plain of Kossova, 
Mohammed \V, as Caliph of the Faith- 
ful, led 200,000 Albanian Moslems in 
their Friday devotions. On this very 
spot, in 1389, his ancestor, Murad I, had 
fallen in the great battle which won for 
the Turks their empire in Europe. On 
the same field, in 1444, Murad IL had 
successfully defended against the last 
crusaders the Turkish domination of the 
Balkan peninsula. in 1911, in a desper- 
ate attempt to retain his heritage, comes 
Mohammed V to Kossova without arms 
and bringing the olive branch. Appeal- 
ing to their religious and patriotic senti- 
ment, he calls upon those with whom he 
has just prayed to sustain and preserve 
the last remnants of the empire in 
Europe. The majority of his auditors 
are men who were yesterday fighting 
against the Turkish army and who are 
probably meditating a renewal of the 
rebellion tomorrow ! 

From Prichtina the Sultan returned 
to Uskub and Salonica, and then went 
to Monastir, unvisited by an Ottoman 
Sultan since the time of its incorpora- 
tion in the empire four hundred and 
fifty years ago. 

At every stopping point the Sultan 
was accessible to the common people. 
He bestowed his greetings and gifts and 
granted audiences to all the elements 
without partiality. Political prisoners 
of all nationalities and confessions were 
pardoned, injustice righted after per- 
sonal investigation, schools established 
and alms given to the poor. The re- 
sponse made to the addresses of wel- 
come from the municipalities was 
always the same: “I am come among 
you to plead for peace and unity, for the 
spirit of love replacing the spirit of hate. 
Let there be mutual forgiveness for the 
past. My coming is a proof of my in- 
terest in my people. I am the father of 
all alike.” 


But words are easily spoken and rare- 
ly meant in Lurkey. ‘They would have 
made no impression if they had not been 
backed by deeds. At Keuprulu, the Sul- 
tan was so touched by the salutation of 
a small Bulgarian boy that he ordered 
the child to be educated at his expense. 
At Salonica, he gave the first greeting 
and closest attention to the children 
from the Jewish schools. At Kossova, 
to prove the sincerity of his desire for 
peace, he proclaimed a general amnesty 
for the Albanians in revolt, promised to 
grant their demands for fiscal and edu- 
cational reforms, and offered from his 
private purse the sum ot 10,000 pounds 
($44,000) for the rebuilding of homes 
and churches and for the restocking of 
farms which had. been destroyed or dam- 
aged during the rebellion. 

I have just witnessed the return of 
Mohammed V from this memorable 
journey. Constantinople, Scutari, and 
the Bosphorus and Marmora villages 
took a holiday to greet their conquering 
sovereign. ‘Lhere were flags, illumina- 
tions, fireworks, bands. Seraglio Point 
was crowded by the hundreds of thou- 
sands (I do not think I am exagger- 
ating) who had been waiting long hours 
for the squadron to appear on the hori- 
zon of the Sea of Marmora. Neither 
Mohammed the Conqueror nor Soley- 
man the Magnificent had ever received 
such an ovation. When | realized the 
actual meaning of this welcome home I 
could hardly believe that I was really in 
the Constantinople whose whole history 
is that of might making right. These . 
people were greeting the first Ottoman 
Sultan who had gone to conquer without 
a sword in his hand! 

Let us put to one side the practical 
result of this journey. The Albanians 
are still fighting as hard as ever. Its 
purpose has not been immediately and 
fully attained. But the significance is in 
the fact that such a journey was con- 
ceived and undertaken at all. The spirit 
of the twentieth century is peace, and 
that spirit is worldwide. 

Rosert CoLtece, CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 
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A Famous British Journalist 


On ty two British journalists—Delane, 
who was for thirty-six years editor of 
the Times, and Sir William Howard 
Russell, who for about as long a period 
was the most famous of the Times spe- 
cial correspondents—have been com- 
memorated in two-volume biographies. 
But there will be no criticism of Mr. 
Atkins for the length of his book; for if 
the lives of Gladstone and Parnell are 
excepted it would be difficult to recall 
a British biography published within the 
the last ten years that appeals to more 
readers than will the Life of Sir Wil- 
liam Russell.* Russell was a man of 
strong personality. In the work in 
which he was the pioneer—that of war 
correspondence—he was a man of great 
achievement ; and for forty years his life 
was full of stir and danger. In a word 
Russell was an excellent subject for a 
biography ; and Mr. Atkins, who himself 
has seen service as a war correspondent. 
has made the most of his great oppor- 
tunity. He claims for Russell that in the 
Crimean War he “saved the remnant of 
the British army”; that his first letter 
from Cawnpore during the Indian 
Mutiny ended the policy of indiscrimin- 
ate executions ; and that in the Civil War 
in this country he helped Englishmen to 
change their minds, and to see that the 
Federal cause was the cause of justice 
and truth. 

Yet Russell was one of the many men 
who have drifted into journalism. It 
was not until he went to the Crimea in 
1854 that his fame as a descriptive re- 
porter extended beyond the Times office. 
Twelve guineas a week was the salary at 
which he was engaged for this work. It 
may have been increased as the war 
dragged on; but it was as a reporter 
on a salary of twelve guineas that he 
made himself famous, added enormously 
to the already high reputation of the 
Times, and by his letters describing the 

*Tue Lire oF SiR Witiiam Russett. The First 
Special Correspondent. By John Black Atkins. With 


Portraits and Illustrations. Two Vols. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. xvii, 393; xi, 413. $10. 


chaos of the British army organization 
brought about the downfall of the Aber- 
deen Government. 

By members of the Government and at 
the War Office in London, and by some 
of the British officers of high rank in the 
Crimea, Russell at this time was more 
hated than any journalist of his day or 
since; and for most of the time while he 
was with the troops he was made to feel 
this, and every obstacle was thrown in 
his way. But Russell was convinced that 
he was serving the English people as 
distinct from the Government or the 
War Office, and he was upheld by De- 
lane, who had the fullest confidence in 
his judgment and integrity. Russell, 
who during his long life saw more of 
war in three continents than any other 
man, had a hatred of war. Its sordid- 
ness and its ferocity always impressed 
him; and he did more than any other 
man since war began except perhaps 
Verestchagin to strip it of its glamour 
and its so-cailed glory. This attitude of 
Russell toward war comes out strongly 
in his letters to his wife from Balaclava. 
He told her of the good friends he had 
lost—“the dear companions of many a 
ride and walk and lonely hour.” “TI have 
seen them,” he continued, in this letter 
of November 5, 1854, “buried as they lay 
all bloody on the hillside, amid their 
ferocious enemies, and-I could not but 
exclaim in all bitterness of heart, ‘Cursed 
be he who delighteth in war.’ ” 

The story of Russell’s work and ex- 
periences in this country during the 
Civil War, as told in much detail by Mr. 
Atkins, has an interest apart from that 
of Russell’s varied and strenuous career 
as a newspaper correspondent. It throws 
some new light on the attitude of the 
Times and of the aristocratic classes in 
England who then sympathized with the 
Southern Confederacy. In the early 
weeks of January, 1861, when the crisis 
was impending, the Times was not a 
partisan of the South. It then said: 

“We cannot disguise from ourselves that 
there is a right and wrong in this question, 
and that the right belongs to the States of the 
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North. The North is for freedom of discus- 
sion, and the South resists freedom of discus- 
sion with the tar-brush and the pine faggot.’ 

But by August, 1861, the Times was 
on the other side; and how far Delane 
sympathized with the South may be 
judged from his letter to Russell con- 
cerning his story of Bull Run: 

“T can’t describe to you the delight with 
which I, and I believe everybody else, read 
your vivid account of the repulse at Bull Run, 
and the terrible debacle which ensued. My 
fear is only that the United States will not be 
able to bear the truth so plainly told. As to 
their girding against us, the pretty little fleet 
we already have in those waters, acting in 
concert with Mr. Jeff Davis, would raise the 
paltry blockade and turn the tables against 
them in a week.” 

Six months later Delane discharged 
Mr. Davis, the New York correspond- 
ent of the Times, and sent from London 
Charles Mackay to replace him. “Davis’s 
proclivities,” he wrote in explaining the 
change to Russell, “were entirely North- 
ern, and he gave them expression to the 
exclusion of all other. I fancy he be- 


lieves even now—February, 1862—the 
Union to be triumphant, and solid—a de- 
lusion shared by no one on this side of 


the Atlantic.” Delane, like Palmerston, 
was anxious that the South should win. 
He had convinced himself that there 
could be no other outcome of the Rebel- 
lion. Russell could not move him from 
this conviction. He held it to the last; 
and at the end of December, 1864, when 
he had the news that Sherman was at 
Savannah, he wrote, “The American 
news is a heavy blow to us as well as to 
the South,” that be was “sore vexed 
about Sherman,” but that Chenery (an 
editorial writer on the Times) had done 
his best “to attenuate the mischief.” 

Russell’s description of Bull Run was 
as disturbing at Washington as his let- 
ters from the Crimea had been to the 
Aberdeen Government. It must have 
been written in much the same spirit; 
and there were among his American 
friends, men such as John Bigelow, who 
always held that when Russell was re- 
fused permission to go to Fortress Mon- 
roe, he was punished not for what he 
himself wrote, but for what appeared in 
the editorial columns of the Times for 
which Russell, as is now clear, was in no 
degree responsible. 

One incidental proof of Russell's ster- 
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ling independence was his willingness tu 
take a stand and adhere to it when it was 
not the stand of the great newspaper 
with which he was so long identified, and 
for which he did more than any man who 
had not served as editor. As late as De- 
cember 8, 1862, he doubted whether the 
Union could be restored; but he had an 
intense hatred of slavery and his sympa- 
thies were with the North, and when al! 
was over he regretted that the Times had 
not taken his advice, and he claimed— 
June, 1865—that if ever he did state 
service it was in his letters from Amer- 
ica written between March, 1861, and 
April, 1862. 
s 


A Sculptor on Art* 


“Yes, there is always Rodin, the 
greatest sculptor of his age,” writes Mr. 
Huneker—and a book of conversations 
with Rodin on the subject of his art is, 
one has a right to assume before even 
opening it, worth a careful reading. It 
so happens that this book of Entretiens 
is so remarkable a volume that it would 
be worth that reading, whatever the 
name on the cover. Many, in reading it, 
will for the first time have a first glim- 
mering of what art is, and tries to be. 

So informal is its mold, the only way 
of arriving at some idea of its content 
would be to quote copiously. This one 
could do to good effect. The admirable 
simplicity of the book is one of its 
merits. It shows a fine contrast with 
the vaporousness of most art criticisms 
and causeries. 

Rodin is, to be sure, no academician. 
He would not accept at its face value 
Lessing’s dictum: “Ugliness in itself 
should not form a suitable subject for 
poetry,” but would point out that 
Lessing added that even Homer “painted 
extreme ugliness,” and quoted Gloster’s 
speech out of Shakespeare’s “Richard 
III.” “Painting,” said Lessing—and no 
doubt meant to include sculpture, too— 
“as an imitative power, can express ugli- 
ness; as a fine art it refuses to do so. In 
the former capacity, it has all visible 
objects at its command; in the latter, it 
confines itself to such as awaken pleas- 





*Auguste Rodin: 


oe ee L’ Art. Entretiens réuris pai 
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ant sensations.” But Rodin plays an- 
other tune. “In art,” he says, 
“only that is beautiful which has character. 
And that which is considered ugly in Na- 
ture often presents more character than that 
which is described as beautiful. There is, 
in Art, nothing ugly but what wants char- 
acter: that is, what offers naught of exterior 
or interior truth. The ugly in Art is the false, 
the artificial, what essays to be pretty or beau- 
tiful instead of being expressive. . . . When 
an artist, in the intention of embellishing Na- 
ture, adds green to the springtime, rose to the 
dawn, purple to young lips, he creates ugli- 
ness because he lies.” 
One need not 
accept as gospel 
all that Rodin 
tells M. Gsell, his 
interlocutor, and 
the classicist may 
find fault with 
many of his decla- 
rations. The clas- 
sicist does find 
fault, indeed, and 
in the remarkable 
essay of Prof. 
Irving Babbitt, en- 
titled “The New 


Laokoon,” we 
read: 


“Rodin and other im- 
pressionistic sculptors 
are straining so hard 
to be vital and ex- 
pressive that they are 
in danger of overstep- 
ping the bounds of 
their art . . . and so 
of failing to temper 
their rendering of life 
and motion with a 
sufficient suggestion 
of repose.” 

Yet what M. 
Rodin _ phrases 
here of his own aspiration and achieve- 
ment is almost immeasurably suggestive, 
both technically and, if one may say so, 
philosophically. To classicists and apos- 
tles of restraint like Professor Babbitt, 
no less than to all of us who are inter- 
ested in the modern forms of art with 
which he, for one, is so little sympa- 
thetic, the chapters on “Models,” on “Re- 
pose and Gesture,” on the failure of 
photography as an artistic medium, on 
successive phases of action in one com- 
position, must prove wonderfully illum- 
inative. This book is beautifully printed 
and illustrated. 


WILLIAM J. 


- woman.” 


The Glory of Clementina. 
Locke 
$1.30. 

In his latest novel, Mr. 
taken a woman for the hero. The word 

“heroine” does not suit Miss Clemen- 

tina Wing, who is of lofty and stern 

characteristics; a portrait painter of 
masculine genius; utterly reckless as to 
personal appearance; careless of speech; 
with a large and liberal attitude toward 
the conventionalities. A homely, dark 
face, hair never in order, blouse gaping 
at the back—her 
own portrait is not 
attractive as she is 
sketched in with 
quick and_ skillful 
strokes of Mr. 

Locke’s brush. 

Yet we love Clem- 

entina from the 

first page to the 
last, which cele- 
brates her apothe- 
osis. Back of the 
almost sexless 
painter with her 
rough tongue al- 
ways stands the 
tender - hearted 
woman with wist- 
ful eyes. She 
mothers everybody 

: Tommy 
and Quixtus, 
who would have 
fared ill at the 
hands of life but 

for her rescue. A 

sharp tragedy at 

twenty had sev- 
ered Clementina 
from the usual destiny of young girls; 
her bitterness and sourness were only 
the encrustations that time had cooled 
over the hot lava of her heart; the 
fire had not died out beneath. “Genius!” 
said Clementina. “I can’t be a genius 

for the simple reason that I’m a 

; “Woman has always 

her sex hanging round the neck of her 

spirit.’ Clementina gives us her defini- 
tion of genius: “The quality the creative 
spirit assumes as soon as it can liberate 
itself from the bond of the flesh”; and 
her idea seems to be that the mother- 
hunger of even the greatest woman hin- 


By William J. 
New York: John Lane Company. 
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ders her creative work in other lines. 
What woman would not rather hold a 
real child in her arms than to paint its 
portrait, even tho that picture might 
prove the greatest painting the world 
possessed? Somehow, we hope that 
Clementina may manage to accomplish 
both, in spite of her skepticism. The 
sub-hero, Dr. Quixtus, is the gentle, un- 
worldly, lovable and half-helpless char- 
acter that Mr. Locke has endeared to us 
in several of his more notable novels. 
The bewilderment of a trusting spirit 
when it makes a personal acquaintance 
with treachery is apt to take some form 
of eccentricity, and the more loving the 
spirit the greater the shock of its con- 
tact with evil. The monomania of Quix- 
tus takes the form of a settled plan to 
revenge himself on the world by becom- 
ing cruel himself. Even Mr. Locke’s 
skill in eccentric psychology scarcely 
makes credible his schemes to do evil in 
return for the wrong done him. The 
novel is ripe fruit of a delicate and 
happy genius. Mr. Locke is the Cer- 
vantes of another guileless Don Quixote. 
But Clementina is the glory of the book. 


Z 


Book of Decorative Furniture: Its 
Form, Color and History. By Edwin 
Foley. With One Hundred Reproduc- 
tions in Full Color Facsimile of Draw- 
ings by the Author, and One Thousand 
Text Illustrations; Correlated Charts of 
British Woodwork Styles and Contem- 
poraries; Decorative Furnishing Accesso- 
ries; Principal Trees, etc. In Two Vol- 
umes. Vol I. 4to, pp. xv, 427. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $7.50. 

Of all the succession of volumes, Eng- 
lish and American, on furniture, this is 
the most superb. The work will consist 
of two volumes, of which the first carries 
the history of furniture, mostly British, 
down to near the end of the eighteenth 
century, and so does not reach the time 
of Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Sheraton 
and Adam, or the Empire style. That 
will give plenty of matter for the second 
volume. This volume has fifty richly 
colored plates and five hundred draw- 
ings inserted in the text. We are willing 
to have the first chapter touch but im- 
perfectly on ancient Egyptian, Assyrian 
and Greek furniture, that fuller space 
may be given to that of more modern 
times. The colored plates are most elab- 
orate. The selections are from the 
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choicest treasures of royal and ducal pal- 
aces, in colors to represent them, not in 
their present deadened color, but as they 
were when new in rich wood, and inlay, 
and lacquer, and embroidered stuff ; and 
the background is selected from the fur- 
nishings of court halls of the period. 
Thus every plate is a rich composite work | 
of art. Equally the multitude of engrav- 
ings, on almost every page, give the fea- 
tures of carving and decorations which 
only need enlargement. There is almost 
nothing in existence worth figuring that 
goes back of the fifteenth century. One 
plate gives a buttressed coffer, Italian, of 
the fourteenth century. But after that 
period cassones, dressoirs, bedsteads, 
cupboards, armoires, tables, cabinets and 
chairs appear in successive profusion of 
styles. Mr. Foley’s study of them is 
very minute and complete, while the 
specimens figured are of those less 
known, and taken by permission, often 
from the treasures of castles and private 
mansions. The volume is thus very dif- 
ferent from the usual furniture book, 
which represents what one might expect 
to find in some old colonial home. It 
seeks the very choicest. At the same 
time it gives a very careful study of the 
elements and characteristics of the deco- 
rative arts as applied to household furni- 
ture. This sumptuous volume will ap- 
peal to the connoisseur more than to the 
amateur, and it belongs to the public 
library which can afford to buy the 
choicest works for the convenience of 
the less fortunate student. .We add the 
remark that the author saves his male- 
dictions for the iconoclastic Puritanism 
of the Commonwealth, which he charges 
with destroying precious specimens of 
ecclesiastical furniture. 


Sd 


William H. Seward. By Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr. Philadelphia: Jacobs & Co. 


1.25. 
a A. Douglas. By Henry Parker 
Willis. Philadelphia: Jacobs & Co. $1.25. 
Dr. Oberholtzer has added two new 
volumes to his series of “American Cri- 
sis Biographies”: Stephen A. Douglas, 
by H. P. Willis, and William H. Sew- 
ard, by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. In 
style, critical acumen and range of 
vision, the former is decidedly the supe- 
rior of the two, altho it will by no means 
please any one living under the great 
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Douglas myth. Nowhere in the volume 
does Dr. Willis exhibit any warm enthu- 
siasm for his subject; in fact, there is a 
sting about it that might have come 
from New England. He regards Doug- 
las as a strictly practical politician from 
his earliest years, and declares that “he 
was always lacking in the idealistic in- 
stincts which lead such men to devote 
themselves to a cause for its own sake” 
(p. 86). To the very end our author 
views Douglas as a man bent largely 
upon pursuing his own “personal and 
political ends” (p. 334), which happened 
at times to make his conduct consistent 
and patriotic. In its plan, fullness of 
detail and fresh restatement of a well- 
worn theme, the book deserves a kind 
reception. For Mr. Hale’s volume hard- 
ly as much can be said, altho it is an 
acceptable biography. He takes a gener- 
ous view of the high purposes of Sew- 
ard, but he does not unduly emphasize 
that statesman’s place in American poli- 
tics. The style of the volume is pedes- 
trian, and there is scarcely a place where 
the reader will feel like running ahead 
to find out how the story ends. Both of 
these books, especially Hale’s, will con- 
tribute to that vicious American tradi- 
tion that over-emphasizes the place of 
the slave controversy in antebellum life, 
and causes a neglect of those great eco- 
nomic beginnings whose significance will 
be appreciated more in 1950 than in 
1911. - Nevertheless, these biographers 
are not responsible for the tradition; 
they are writing for a market and they 
have done their work well enough. 


& 


Some Forerunners of Italian Opera. By 
. J. Henderson. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25. 

This new little book from the versa- 
tile and trenchant musical critic of the 
New York Sun possesses a real value 
for the student of the history of music. 
The result of several years of pains- 
taking research among original but for- 
gotten sources of information, it corrects 
some old misapprehensions as to the ori- 
gins of the opera—the most curious form 
of musical art, tho the most interesting 
probably to the largest number of people 
—which, Mr. Henderson shows, is “a 
child of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
The book is a study of the lyric drama 
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in’ Italy prior to the birth of opera, and 
its central theme the character and per- 
formance of the first Italian secular 
drama, the “Orfeo” of Poliziano, a lyric 
work made in honor of the Cardinal 
Francesco Gonzaga, probably in 1472, 
but which heretofore has been studied 
chiefly as a literary production, to the 
exclusion of its musical element. 


a 


Literary Notes 


....Prayers in the Congregation and in 
College (Longmans) contains prayers and 
fragments that were left among his manu- 
scripts by the late James Martineau, and bear 
the stamp of his deep religious spirit. 


....Those who are compelled to go thru 
sorrow or adversity will find help and 
strength in the sincere messages of Rev. G. 
H. Knight, entitled Jn the Cloudy and Dark 
Day. (Hodder & Stoughton; $1.25.) 


....-From the Pilgrim Press come three re- 
ligious booklets breathing the freshness of 
the hills and the sea. The Mountain Trail 
and Its Message, by Albert W. Palmer, and 
Outside a City Wall, by William A Knight, 
are both illustrated, and Dr. Grenfell’s Har- 
vard address entitled What Will You Do 
With Jesus Christ contains a portrait of the 
gifted missionary (50 cents each). 


....-Readers of Mr. Noguchi’s recent contri- 
bution to THe INDEPENDENT entitled “Modern 
Japanese Literature,” will be interested in 
the announcement that the Bungli Lin Kwai 
—a kind of Japanese Academy—has selected 
for translation the “Divine Comedy,’ 
“Faust,” “Don Quixote,” and the Ramayana. 
The work of translation will be executed by 
specialists, who will take two or three years 
to complete it. 


.... There is nothing critical (as its author 
boasts) and nothing praiseworthy about Mr. 
J. Cuthbert Hadden’s Master Musicians: A 
Book. for Players, Singers and Listeners (Mc- 
Clurg; $1.75). In a sprightly vein he re- 
counts many anecdotes of many master, and 
not a few minor, musicians, from Palestrina 
to Grieg—anecdotes as often as not purely 
mythical and oftener than not tinged in the 
telling with a foolish sentimentality. The 
book is intended avowedly for “the amateur 
and the young reader.” 


....Frank Frankfurt Moore in his Life of 
Oliver Goldsmith (Dutton; $3.50) waxed elo- 
quent over his generous hero and chastises 
Boswell for propagating to the ends of the 
earth, and of time, a false conception of the 
Trishman—and even a false idea of Dr. John- 
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son’s opinion of him. There is a great deal 
taken for granted in Mr. Moore's “Life,” 
which will never become authority, but, which 
is interesting enough, in spite of a tendency 
toward long-windedness. 


....It is difficult to deal patiently with a 
writer who assumes to speak “as a Hebraist” 
and declares that the post-Mosaic origin of 
the Pentateuch is utterly baseless, who re- 
gards the genesis narratives as coming “from 
the actors and witnesses of the events record- 
ed,” and who, as a translator, makes Abra- 
ham address Jehovah as “your excellency.” 
Yet these traits are characteristic of the Rev. 
Dr. F. P. Ramsay’s translation and notes on 
Genesis entitled An Interpretation of Genesis 
(The Neale Publishing Company; $2). Il 
was hardly necessary for the author to ad- 
vise his readers that “this translation is not 
designed to supersede the Authorized Version 
or the Revised Version.” 


....A luxurious cookery book with 48 ex- 
quisitély colored plates comes from London 
and the principal of the Gloucester Road 
School of Cookery, M. A. Fairclough. We 
note two excellent points in its arrangement. 
It gives the time required for the preparation 
of each dish, and it tells how to garnish food 
attractively so that it may appeal to the eye 
as well as to the taste, and the beautiful 
plates are most appetizing There are 3,156 
recipes in this Gargantuan volume which look 
feasible. The directions are clear; the num- 
ber of persons to be served, the time required 
in preparing each viand, and its cost in Eng- 
land are points of value. (The Ideal Cookery 
Book. Dutton. $8.) 


....In the poet’s post-centenary year, Paris 
is trying to organize a movement to secure 
the house in the Boulevard St. Germain in 
which Alfred de Musset was born as a na- 
tional museum. The birthplace is today a 
sadly dilapidated contrast to the stately house 
of a generation ago. “Improvements” have 
razed many of the streets of old Paris, and 
in this district only half a block has been left 
untouched—a link between old memories and 
present-day progress. The lower floors have 
been transformed into manufactories, while 
the upper stories with their soiled lace cur- 
tains, window ledges used as open refrigera- 
tors, and dangling linen floating in full view, 
proclaim the character of the tenants. All of 
which would have inspired the poet with a 
melancholy poem, had he lived long enough 
to celebrate his own centenary. 


....Even a hidebound institution like the 
French Academy is, now and again, subject 
to suggestions of change, and M. Frédéric 
Loliée, in /’Académie Francaise devant l’opin- 
ion (Paris: Emile-Paul; 2 francs), gives the 
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result of a plebiscite among men of letters as 
to reforming academic elections. M. Loliée’s 
question is, Would the Academy lose prestige 
and authority if, instead of being a self-per- 
petuating body, it was elected by a restricted 
suffrage—that, say, of the authors who com- 
pose the Société des gens de lettres? The 
proposal receives a good many favorable votes 
—especially from writers who stand no chance 
of ever being chosen in the old way; but M. 
Camille Mauclair boldly declares that “the 
disappearance of this ridiculous preciosity 
would be much more conformable with the 
spirit of the times than any new mode of 
recruiting it.” M. René Fauchois, author of 
the “Beethoven” presented a year ago at the 
New Theater in New York (his more recent 
spectacular play is entitled “Rivoli”—a Na- 
poleonic piece) replies to the innovator: 
“The prestige of. the Academy endures, as 
you recognize. All the world attests it ; 
Then don’t touch its method of renewal.” 
Henry Bordeaux, who will one day be an 
Academician himself, speaks to much the 


same effect of an institution so “traditional, 
respectable, and respected.” 


....To the current Forum Mr. W. B. Yeats 
contributes an article on “J. M. Synge and the 
Ireland of His Time” that opens with an 
account of the storm which greeted the pro- 
duction of Synge’s “Playboy of the Western 


World,” in January, 1907. The poet was then 
lecturing in Aberdeen; from Dublin he re- 
ceived a telegram which said: “Play great 
success.” “After one in the morning,” he 
continues, “my host brought to my bedroom 
this second telegram, ‘Audience broke up in 
disorder at the word shift.” Indeed, from 
the moment that word was heard, the Irish 
Mrs. Grundy, personified in certain young 
men who thought the playwright was insult- 
ing their nationality, would not let a word of 
the piece be heard above their shouting and 
stamping and blowing of trumpets. But the 
Abbey Theater and its friends stood behind 
the unpopular play. and today it is the most 
acted and probably the most read of the little 
sheaf of dramas the playwright left behind 
him. The Well of the Saints is, however, the 
play which has been most recently reprinted; 
we have received it from the Dublin publish- 
er, Maunsel, in an attractive foolscap octavo 
edition, in quarter parchment boards, issued 
at two shillings, sixpence. Uniform with The 
Well will be issued The Playboy, Deirdre, and, 
in a fourth volume, The Tinker’s Wedding, 
In the Shadow of the Glen, and Riders to the 
Sea. The scene of The Well of the Saints 
is “some lonely mountainous district in the 
east of Ireland one or more centuries ago.” 
Two blind beggars are the principal figures 
of the action; in their souls the dramatist 
finds just that opposition of nature-love and 
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beauty-love with sordidness and shrewdness 
which delighted his somewhat grim humor. 
There are passages of rare charm and poetry 
such as cry out for quotation; but we prefer 
to recommend the reader to go straight to the 
book itself, either in this Irish edition or in 
that issued at Boston by John W. Luce & 
Co. The reader will be interested in that 
page of Mr. Yeats’s essay, cited above, which 
records: 


“Synge seemed by nature unfitted to think a politi- 

cal thought, and with the exception of one sentence, 
spoken when I first met him in Paris, that implied 
some sort of nationalist conviction, I cannot remem- 
ber that he spoke of politics or showed any interest 
in men in the mass. -. He was wise in judg- 
ing individual men, and as wise in dealing with them 
as the faint energies of ill health would permit, but 
of their political thoughts he long understoond noth- 
ing.” 
“When I got up this morning,” Synge once 
wrote from one of the Aran Islands, Innis- 
maan, “I found that the people had gone to 
mass and latched the kitchen door from the 
outside, so that I could not open it to give 
myself light.” Mr. Yeats quotes this passage 
at length: 

“I sat for nearly an hour beside the fire with a 
curious feeling that I should be quite alone in this 
little cottage. I am so used to sitting here with the 
people that I have never felt the room before as a 
place where any man might live and work by him- 
self. After a while as I waited, with just light 
enough from the chimney to let me see the rafters 
and the grayness of the walls, I became indescribably 
mournful, for I felt that this little corner on the 
face of the world, and the people who live in it, have 
a peace and dignity from which we are shut forever.” 
This quiet life satisfied, writes his friend, 
“some necessity of his nature.” Tho a good 
deal has been said, during the last few 
months, of this strange silent man of a genius 
which it is hard to appreciate without extray- 
agance of expression, little of what has been 
written is instructive in respect to his per- 
sonality. For he belonged to those “who, 
like Wordsworth, like Coleridge, like Keats, 
have little personality, so far as the casual 
eye can see, little personal will, but fiery and 


brooding imagination.” 


..Not long ago we noticed the publication 
of a book by Bram Stoker entitled Famous 
Impostors (Sturgis & Walton). One of the 
most ingenious modern frauds is recalled by 
the offering by a London bookseller of an 
octavo volume published in 1852 by Moxon, 
entitled: Letters of P. B. Shelley, with an 
Introductory Essay by Robert Browning. The 
introduction is genuine enough, but not one of 
the twenty-five letters included is by Shelley. 
The forged letters were clever imitations of 
the poet’s style and handwriting—even to the 
postmarks. The fraud was uncovered by Sir 
Francis Palgrave, who ‘recognized a_ letter 
from Shelley to Godwin, his father-in-law, 
and the author of Caleb Williams, as strangely 
familiar’ He found it to be a plagiarism of 
an article which his father had contributed to 
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the Quarterly twelve years before. Moxon, 
the publisher, had bought the forged letters at 
public auction. On discovering their true 
character, he suppressed the volume. The per- 
son responsible was found to be an individual 
who passed himself off as a natural son of 
Lord Byron, and had adopted his name. This 
adventurer discreetly dropped out of public 
view upon exposure. 


a 
Pebbles 


MUNCHAUSEN UP TO DATE, 


“A man in China,” B. M. said, 

“A pigtail wears upon his head”— 
“And pigs?” asks auditor pro tem. 
“Wear nothing,’ says the genial M. 


“Once,” the Baron said, “methinks 

I talked for hours with the Sphinx,”— 
“She cannot talk,” his hearers cry,— 
“T know,” says he, “but cannot 1?” 


“IT know some tribes beyond the seas— 
Their home’s so hot it fricassees.” 

“How do they live?” the audience cries,— 
“Away from home,” B. M. replies. 


Munchausen said: “The Japanese 

Glue all the fruit upon the trees.” 

“Where does it grow?” the audience cries,— 
“On other trees,” B. M. replies. 


“The Hottentot,” Munchausen said, 
“On pickled antelope is fed.” 

“Well?” the crowd, impatient, cries,— 
“Tndeed he's not,” B. M. replies. 


“The Congo hippopotamus 

Would often mount an omnibus 
If’—in doubt the people stir— 
“He could,” remarks the raconteur. 


“T saw the Pole!”—the people stare— 
“You didn’t,” one and all declare. 

“T did,” he said, “close by my ship.” 

(The Pole was on a Southern trip.) 


“On Googlum’s shore,” the Baron cried, 
“The people drink their whiskey fried.” 
“How can they?—tell us!” all insist— 
“Because,” says he, “they don’t exist!” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


“Come in,” called the magazine editor. 

“Sir, I have called to see about that article 
of mine that you bought two years ago. My 
name is Pensnink—Percival Perrhyn Pens- 
nink. My composition was called ‘The Be- 
havior of Chipmunks in Thunderstorms,’ and 
I should like to know how much longer I 
must watch and wait before I shall see it in 
print.” 

“T remember,” the editor replied. “We are 
saving your little essay to use at the time of 
your death. When public attention is drawn 
to an author we like to have something of his 
on hand.”—Newark Evening News. 
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The Peace Treaties with England 


and France 


- Own the evening of March 22, 1910, at 

a banquet given in his honor by the 
American Peace and Arbitration League 
of New York, President Taft, in the 
course of his address, remarked: 


“T have noticed exceptions in our arbitration 
treaties, as to reference of questions of honor, 
of national honor, to courts of arbitration. 
Personally, I don’t see any more reason why 
matters of national honor should not be re- 
ferred to a court of arbitration than matters 
aay or matters of national proprietor- 
ship. 

“T know that it is going further than most 
men are willing to go, but, as among men, we 
have to submit differences even if they in- 
volve honor, now, if we obcy the law, to the 
court, or let them go undecided. It is true 
that our courts can enforce the law,and as 
between nations there is no court with a 
sheriff or a marshal that can enforce the law. 
But I do not see why questions of honor may 
not be submitted to a tribunal supposed to be 
composed of men of honor who understand 
questions of national honor, to abide by their 
decision, as well as any other question of dif 
ference arising betwen nations.” 


Tho the President’s speech was print- 
ed in full next morning, the significance 
of this opinion in regard to unlimited 
arbitration seemed to escape editorial 
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vigilance. We are glad to believe that 
THe INDEPENDENT was the first journal 
to appreciate the President’s utterance. 
We said in our issue of March 31: 


“This is the first time, we believe, that any 
responsible head of a world power has taken 
such a progressive stand. Why should not 
President Taft, therefore, negotiate a model 
arbitration treaty with some friendly nation 
—say France or Brazil, in which all questions 
will be referred to arbitration. At present a 
few of the smaller nations have such treaties, 
but as yet none of the great ones. The treat- 
ies that Secretary Root has already negotiated 
with twenty-three of our sister nations are 
all modeled on the elusive Anglo-French 
treaty of a decade ago, in which ‘honor, vital 
interests and the interests of third parties’ 
are excluded from arbitration. As no nation 
has as yet attempted to define ‘honor’ and 
‘vital interests’ they may be made to include 
everything or nothing. The United States, 
however, has more than once submitted ques- 
tions to arbitration that have affected its hon- 
or, of which the Alabama case is the most 
notable. Thus President Taft’s belief has 
already been put in practice by the United 
States. Let him therefore create a new kind 
of treaty that will as a model supersede the 
Anglo-French treaty. Where there’s a will 
there’s a way.” 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie was the first of 
the peace advocates to take action. No 
sooner had he read Mr. Taft’s speech— 
he was in Colorado at the time—than he 
telegraphed the President his congratu- 
lations, and thru the New York Peace 
Society, of which he is president, he re- 
printed the President’s remarks and 
circulated them broadcast. 

Thus President Taft’s progressive 
declaration was soon being discussed all 
over the world, and it was with great 
expectations that the friends of peace 
learned that the President was going to 
make another peace address at the ban- 
quet concluding the conference of the 
American Society for Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, held at 
Washington, December 17, 1910. Mr. 
Taft did not disappoint them. He said: 

“If we can negotiate and put thru private 
agreements with some other nation to abide 
by the adjudication of International Arbitra- 
tion Courts in every issue which cannot be 
settied by negotiations no matter what it in- 
volves, whether honor, territory or money, we 
shall have made a long step forward by de- 
monstrating that it is possible for two nations 
at least, to establish between them the same 
system which thru the process of law, has 


existed between individuals under govern- 
ment,” 
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This time every diner at the banquet 
rose and cheered. The press thruout 
the world next morning gave it promi- 
nence. 

Almost immediately Earl Grey, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
of Great Britain, announced that the 
mother country would be proud to 
accept the offer of President Taft and 
enter into such an agreement with the 
United States. 

Soon France followed suit. Then, to 
the surprise of all, hesitating Germany 
began to nibble at the bait. The enlight- 
ened opinion of mankind had in the 
meantime with one accord given uni- 
versal praise to the leadership of Presi- 
dent Taft. The peace societies were in 
a frenzy of activity. Mass meetings of 
endorsement were held in England and 
America and editorials of approval ap- 
peared in all parts of the world. In- 
deed, the only statesman of any promi- 
nence to raise his voice in opposition 
was ex-President Roosevelt. The move- 
ment was now irresistible, and Secretary 
Knox took up in earnest the drafting of 
the treaties. 

Last week Thursday, a little after 
3 p. m., in President Taft’s study, two 
of these treaties were signed—those be- 
tween England and the United States 
and France and the United States. The 
informality and simplicity of the cere- 
mony added to its impressiveness. No 
speeches were made. Secretary Knox 
and Ambassador Bryce simply seated 
themselves on opposite sides of the table 
and affixed their signatures to the docu- 
ments; that was all. Similarly the 
French Vice-Consul of New York and 
Secretary Knox signed the French 
treaty. 

The treaties were sent to the Senate 
Friday and given to the public Saturday. 
They are substantially alike and in no 
respect differ from the résumé given out 
by the State Department on May 17 and 
commented upon editorially in our issue 
of May 25. 

There are only three points this week 
that we wish to consider in the treaties. 
They are the most novel and important. 

First. “All” disputes that are “justici- 
able” and cannot be settled by diplomacy 
are to be submitted to arbitration. Thus 
the scope of our existing arbitration 
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agreements is expanded by eliminating, 
the exceptions of questions of “honor”. 
and “vital interests.” Still the word 
“justiciable” offers a loophole to escape 
the recourse to arbitration because a na- 
tion may claim a dispute is not “justici- 
able.” In that case a Commission of In- 
quiry will decide whether the dispute is 
“justiciable” or not. If it finds it-is, the 
dispute must go to arbitration. If not 
there may be war. Thus it will be seen 
that the treaties do not absolutely pro- 
vide ways to settle “all” differences by 
arbitration as President Taft said he was 
willing to do. Still it is almost incon- 
ceivable that a Commission of Inquiry 
would allow a difference to go to the 
point of war, especially as either nation 
could cause its findings to be delayed a 
year in order to let heated public opinion 
cool off and diplomacy to come into ac- 
tion. At any rate the scope of the treat- 
ies is so much broader than anything 
now existing between world powers that 
they constitute the greatest forward step 
ever made in the history of peace and 
arbitration. 

Second. The device of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry is probably destined to 
play a more important role in these 
treaties than even their “all-inclusive- 
ness.” Here at last we have the interna- 
tional analogue of the “jury of present- 
ment” or “grand jury” in private law. 
These commissions will be watched with 
intense interest by all students of com- 
parative law. 

Third. The “special agreement” in 
each case to arbitrate shall be made on 
the part of the United States by the 
President “by and with the consent of 
the Senate thereof.” This means that 
the Senate will be in honor bound to 
refer all justicible disputes to arbitration, 
but that it will be consulted in framing 
the preliminary “special agreement” de- 
fining the dispute and the scope of the 
proposed arbitration. Of course the 
Senate under this somewhat elastic pro- 
vision might so emasculate the agree- 
ment as to prevent its acceptance by the 
opposing Power, still such a contingency 
is so unlikely as to be a practical impos- 
sibility. Whether the Senate, however, 
will take the view that this whole clause 
signs away its constitutional prerogatives 
remains to be seen. 
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It is almost inconceivable, however, 
that the Senate will refuse to ratify 
these two great treaties. The President 
and Secretary Knox believe that all 
Senatorial prerogatives are fully con- 
served, and there are no better constitu- 
tionai lawyers in the Upper House. 

Still, now is the critical time. Any 
political or civic organization, any news- 
paper or individual that has influence 
with the Senate or with any Senator 
should exert it now. 

If these treaties fail, the cause of uni- 
versal peace will be set back a genera- 
tion. Their importance cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Unlimited arbitration is the beginning 
of the end of war. As surely as 
daylight follows dawn, these treaties, 
once ratified, will be followed by similar 
treaties with other nations. Thus the 


time is likely soon to come when a few 
of the great nations, being bound to one 
another by indissoluble chains of peace, 
will negotiate a general treaty of unlim- 
ited arbitration among themselves. Thus 
will be formed the long desired League 
of Peace, and any genuine League of 


Peace is bound to grow until all the 
nations of the world enter its prosper- 
ous and concordant circle. First, unlim- 
ited arbitration treaties with England 
and France; second, a League of Peace; 
third, the Federation of the World. 

In conclusion let. us give to President 
Taft all honor for this great moral vic- 
tory in world statesmanship. It should 
be a source of pride to all our people 
that the man who presides over a con- 
federation of forty-six sovereign States 
—the greatest peace society known to 
history—should be also the leader of the 
forty-six sovereign civilized nations in 
their progress toward peace. 

If peace hath her victories no less re- 
nowned than war, her greatest victory 
during the present century, if not during 
the human era, was all but achieved last 
Thursday. And when these treaties are 
finally ratified by our Senate—they are 
already ratified by the peoples of Britain, 
France and America—William Howard 
Taft will have done more than any other 
statesman of the world to hasten that 
day, sure to come, when, as Victor Hugo 
prophesied, “the only battlefield will be 
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the market opening to commerce and 
the mind to new ideas.” 


st 
The Pending Tariff Bills 


In addition to the bill for reciprocity 
with Canada, the Democratic House ‘has 
passed by very large majorities.and sent 
to the Senate three bills revising parts 
of the tariff. In the Senate, a majority 
composed of Democrats and insurgent 
‘Republicans has compelled the Finance 
Committee to report these bills for dis- 
cussion. The Wool and Woolens bill 
was not accepted, but as a substitute for 
it the Senate passed a compromise meas- 
ure, by a vote of 48 to 32. While the 
House bill cut down the duty on raw 
wool to 20 per cent., making proportion- 
ate reductions of the duties on manu fac- 
tured goods, the Senate would have the 
duty on raw wool 35 per cent. The 
compromise bill, proposed by an insur- 
gent, was passed by a coalition of in- 
surgents and Democrats. Both bills are 
in conference, and the House Democrats 
are inclined to insist upon the low duties 
for which, with 27 Republicans, they 
voted. 

The so-called Farmers’ Free List bill, 
sent over from the House, has been ac- 
cepted in the Senate by a vote of 48 to 
30, but with amendments. Meats and 
flour and grain, free without restriction 
in the House bill, are made free by the 
Senate only when imported from coun- 
tries which grant certain specified recip- 
rocal concessions. This amendment per- 
mits free importation only from Canada, 
after ratification there of the reciprocity 
agreement. Last week, the Senate coa- 


‘lition of insurgents and Democrats or- 


dered a prompt report concerning the 
Cotton Goods bill, recently passed in the 
House by a vote of 202 to 91, with 30 
Republicans in the affirmative. This bill 
reduces the duties on manufactures of 
cotton by nearly one-half. 

It can now be seen by everybody that 
a majority for a large reduction of the 
tariff exists in Congress—not only in 
the House, where control was shifted 
from one party to the other upon this 
issue, by last year’s election, but also in 
the Republican Senate, where the Re- 
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publican insurgents have made an alli- 
ance with the Democratic minority. 
Their motives are not wholly patriotic, 
and they are not ready to go as far in 
reductions as the House Democrats have 
gone or desire to go, but they are to be 
counted on that side of the question. 
This majority in Congress for a pro- 
nounced downward revision undoubt- 
edly represents the views and desires of 
a considerable majority of the people of 
the United States. 

There seems to be authority for the 
assertion that President Taft will veto 
any one of these pending bills that may 
be sent to him. Not because he opposes 
downward revision, for he has charac- 
terized the wool and woolen duties as 
“indefensible,” and probably does not 
regard with favor parts of the cotton 
goods schedule that were badly revised 
in 1909, but for the reason that in his 
judgment Congress should await the re- 
port of the Tariff Board, which will not 
be ready until December. A large sum 
has been appropriated for the work of 
this board, and revision based upon the 
reports of a non-partisan commission or 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN PEACE CONVENTION. 
Seated on the left, Mr. Bryce; on the right, Secretary Knox. 


President Taft is standing. 


board of experts has been suggested and 
approved by many persons, among them 
the Republican insurgents, who now are 
willing to ignore the results of the 


board’s inquiries. Mr. Taft feels, we 
understand, that if he should attach his 
signature to any one of the pending bills, 
he would thereby give the board a blow 
which might be fatal, and would dis- 
credit a method of tariff revision the use 
of which would compel reform in tariff 
legislation. 

It is also true, we presume, that he 
finds the bills objectionable, believing 
that the proposed reductions in the wool 
and cotton schedules are too severe, go- 
ing far beyond the limits prescribed by 
his party’s platform, which says that a 
duty should equal the difference between 
production cost here and production cost 
abroad, plus a reasonable profit for the 
domestic manufacturer. To the support 
of this doctrine he is committed, and he 
thinks, we suppose, that the Tariff 
Board’s reports would enable Congress 
to make duties justly in accord with it. 

But that doctrine of the Republican 
platform has lost, we think, much of the 
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respect and favor with which it was re- 
garded, perhaps by a majority of the 
American people, not long ago. It has 
suffered in public estimation by reason 
of the Payne-Aldrich revision of 1909, 
a memorable political error, the full 
effect of which is yet to be seen. 

The President probably thinks that 
the so-called Farmers’ Free List bill is a 
crude and demagogical measure, made 
up of items picked out here and there, 
from one schedule and another, an 
constructed in accord with the erroneous 
doctrine that farmers must lose some- 
thing when, by reciprocity or otherwise, 
the merely nominal and ineffective du- 
ties on their agricultural products are 
cut off. He would probably point with 
disapproval to the proposed repeal, in 
this bill, of duties on certain manufac- 
tured goods, while the duties on the raw 
materials used in making them are re- 
tained ; alsu to the free-listing of certain 
manufactures because they are used by 
farmers, altho duties on similar manu- 
factures not used by them are not 
touched. There is warrant for such 
criticism, but it must not be forgotter 
that there have been very large export: 
of a majority of the products to be free- 
listed, and even of those which rest, so 
to speak, upon a substructure of mate- 
rials that are still to be protected. Such 
exports tend to prove that protective 
duties are no longer needed, unless the 
exporting manufacturers will say that 
they sell abroad at prices much lower 
than those which they exact here at 
home from the people who gave them 
protection. And if this is their practice, 
they deserve no sympathy when they 
lose their protective rates. 

Mr. Taft is a just man. He willingly 
commended the Democrats for their de- 
cisive support of the Reciprocity bill. 
If one of these pending revision bills 
shall come to him, we believe that he 
will sign it if he is convinced that it 1s 
fair legislation for the public good. But 
if he thinks th et in it will not 
be warranted by the repétts soon to be 
made by the Tariff Board, his duty will 
be to express his disapproval. The de- 
termination of tariff duties by the re- 
sults of expert and impartial investiga- 


tion is something greatly to be desired. 
Tn this wa rolling and political 
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bargaining and maneuvering which have 
affected much of our tariff legislation, 
and signs of which can be seen in the 
pending bills, might be avoided. We re- 
gret that the fruits of the Tariff Board’s 
labors have been so. long withheld from 
Congress and the public, but we are not 
inclined to question the Board’s earnest- 
ness or competency. It may be expected 
that the President will give all due sup- 
port to an agency whose work, as he 
believes, must promote reform. If he 
decides to write veto messages, they will 
he forcible ones. But we fear his argu- 
ments, if he shall send any such mes- 
sages to Congress, will have little weight 
with a considerable part of the Amer- 
ican public. There is a popular demand 
for a sharp reduction of tariff rates; and 
the drift is away from the doctrines of 
protection. This is so because the Re- 
publican party so foolishly and even 
shamefully failed to improve its oppor- 
tunity in 1909. It may be that both the 
party and its elected leader will be 
forced hereafter to pay a heavy penalty 
for that colossal blunder. 


& 


Upton Sinclair and the Sunday 
Law 


IT is amusing enough to see Upton 
Sinclair and his nine associates in the 
Arden Single Tax Colony, charged by a 
“philosophical Anarchist” with breaking 
the Delaware Sunday law, convicted. 
and when thev refused to pay the fine 
of $4 sent to the workhouse for eighteen 
hours and set to breaking stone; and yet 
it is not all amusing. There is a very 
serious question involved, that of the 
justice of The Sunday !aw and the wis- 
dom of favoring or enforcing it. 

In this case there is no puritanica! 
tigor involved, and that supplies in good 
part the amusing element in it. This 
philosophical Anarchist is no religious 
zealot. He is a crank of another sort. 
He came to the Arden Colony, and there 
he talked too much. That sort love to 
talk. The Sinclairians got tired of him, 
found him a nuisance, and finally fired 
him by force and had him serve five days 
in prison for disturbing their peace. Be- 
cause his liberty of prophesying was 
thus insulted he took his vengeance. He 











had seen them playing baseball and ten- 
nis, on Sunday, which is against Dela- 
ware law, and he brought complaint and 
had the satisfaction of getting his re- 
venge. Now Upton Sinclair will pass it 
along, for he threatens to invoke the law 
against members of the Wilmington 
County Club, who indulge in these same 
amusements on Sunday. 

The old puritanical Sunday has gone 
never to return. It never was as ugly 
as it is represented, and it was approved 
by men who deserve our highest respect. 
It was based on a strict interpretation of 
Scripture now nearly passed away, and 
on a doctrine of Scriptural authority not 
now accepted so generally. The Mosaic 
command not to gather manna on the 
seventh day of the week would, with the 
old interpretation, forbid a man to pick 
an apple from his orchard or a melon 
from his garden on the first day of the 
week. But our Lord took a freer view 
of duty and allowed his disciples to help 
themselves to edibles in the field. We 
have now got quite beyond that license, 
and the European Sabbath is now very 
widely accepted. We are very far from 
the day when during the hours of Sun- 
day service a rope was stretched across 
Broadway to prevent carriages from dis- 
turbing worship. The automobile and 
the trolley car run seven days in the week 
and at all hours. 

The command to observe the Sabbath 
is based on the Fourth Commandment. 
In Exodus the reason given is because 
God rested on the seventh day from his 
creation of the world. That might make 
it appear of universal obligation. But in 
Deuteronomy, where the Ten Command- 
ments are repeated, a different reason is 
given for the Fourth. It is there required 
because of the need of rest, “that thy 
man-servant and thy maid-servant may 
rest as well as thou.” It was because 
they were slaves in Egypt, and Jehovah 
delivered them from this bondage; 
“therefore the Lord thy God commanded 
thee to keep the sabbath day,” the word 
sabbath meaning rest; it was to be a 
memorial rest day after the seven-day 
toil of Egypt. But this reason for the 
day makes it national and not universal. 
_ It was a question with the early Chris- 
tian Church whether the observance of 
the Sabbath was part of the Jewish ritual 
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which was abolished. Paul seemed to 
think so, but the reason of a rest day, 
and a day of worship, was so forceful 
that it was transferred from Saturday to 
Sunday and thus retained. It is not easy 
to prove, even under the strictest accept- 
ance of plenary inspiration, that its obli- 
gation rests on the Commandments. It 
rests on the wisdom of it. In the New 
Testament there is not one rebuke of 
Sabbath breaking, and the only reference 
to the matter is in the way of liberty. 

Mr. Sinclair does not break stone by 
any perversity of a religionist; it is an 
anti-religionist who required it. No re- 
ligionist invokes the law where people 
amuse themselves on Sunday without 
disturbing others. But religious people 
and others not so religious insist on the 
day as a rest day from work. They 
want no Egyptian slavery in these days ; 
and so the labor unions join the pulpits 
in support of reasonable Sunday laws. 
It is of no use to forbid Sunday after- 
noon trolley rides, or tennis or automo- 
bile parties. We may not like them, or 
we may think that Sunday can be better 
employed ; but to devote it entirely to re- 
ligious services or religious reading is 
impossible, and religion does not re- 
quire it. 

When Gen. O. O. Howard, whose 
widow has just followed her husband to 
the grave, sent his boy to be a member 
of the family of the distinguished and 
very religious Professor Christlieb, in 
Germany, his son was required, with the 
rest of the family, to attend worship on 
Sunday morning, but on Sunday after- 
noon the pious professor took all his 
household out for a pleasuring, to see the 
games or any other innocent entertain- 
ment. He was none the less religious 
for this license. On this matter the 
Apostle says: “Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind,” for religion 
does not require any observance, even of 
a Sabbath, except as we find it useful for 
its religious or ethical influence. We 
must have the Sabbath for the reason im- 
plied in its name, that of rest; and we 
also need the Sabbath for the cultivation 
of our religious nature. but how it is to 
be observed is to be left to the individual 
conscience under Paul’s very wise direc- 
tion just quoted. 

Accordingly we would not have had 
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Upton Sinclair’s decade of social reform- 
ers punished under the belated law of 
Delaware for playing tennis on their own 
grounds. Nevertheless, we take the lib- 
erty of smiling when the Anarchist im- 
prisoned five days for talking overmuch 
sends ten of his persecutors to break 
stone for the sin of breaking the Sabbath. 


a 
Our Timber Property 


THAr the people own property in com- 
mon, and that this stands as an invest- 
ment, out of which they can make money, 
has until recently seemed very much of 
a myth, but at last we are getting to 
comprehend that land and water, and to 
some extent the air itself, may be real 
property, owned in common by the whole 
of us. Conservation as applied to the 
forest does not mean the mere holding 
back of a certain amount of timber land 
from private occupancy, the mere saving 
of the forests, but it means such a use of 
that timber land as shall create an in- 
come for the people of the United States. 
The Forest Service tells us that the real 
object of governmental oversight is to 
enable us to produce a constant timber 
supply quite beyond what we would if 
everything were left to Nature in the 
wild. By reasonable thrift and judicious 
oversight we can produce a timber sup- 
ply always beyond our present need, 
clearing no tract of importance, but in- 
creasing its ability to yield lumber; and 
at the same time can conserve the power 
of our streams for irrigation, navigation, 
water supply and power. 

The Service estimates that by careful 
management our forests will yield about 
four times what they are doing at pres- 
ent, and what they always have done 
when undisturbed. We can reduce the 
waste in the woods and the waste at the 
mill about one-third, with immediate 
profit as well as future profit. Preserva- 
tive treatment will reduce the quantity 
of timber used about one-fifth. Then we 
can stop forest fires almost totally at a 
cost of one-fifth of the standing timber 
that is now burned each year. It is 
necessary to act at once, and then act 
certainly and vigorously in order to pre- 
vent timber scarcity. In other words, 
the United States holds property in its 
timber lands that it can make immensely 
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profitable, without reducing its standing 
value one dollar, but slowly increasing 
it for at least a century to come. 

Assuming that the State owns a tract 
of 100,000 acres, and supposing that it 
takes 100 years to grow timber to its 
greatest value, you may go farther and 
allow that the State can cut 1,000 acres 
each year, and so have gone over the 
whole 100,000 acres each 100 years. This 
allows one-hundredth of all our .timber 
to be cut each year and turned to mar- 
ket ; altho in reality there is a large quan- 
tity of immature lumber in trees not fully 
grown, and these will constitute a stand 
at any time during the 100 years ahead. 
The object is, every year to get a lum- 
ber supply from our public property, 
without reducing at all our opportunities 
for future cutting ; on the contrary, there 
should be a steady increase in the pos- 
sible output. 

It is estimated that about 70 per cent. 
of our public forest holdings are now 
treated on scientific principles, and that 
from 3 to 5 per cent. of private holdings 
are also treated in a judicious manner. 
The object of legislation should be 
gradually to secure such a treatment of 
both private and public holdings as shall 
make the lumber supply of the United 
States secure and estimable. It is just 
at this point that the paramount right of 
the nation over private affairs has be- 
come an appeal to public sentiment. 
The Supreme Court of Maine tells us 
that, in order to promote the common 
welfare of the people of the State, by 
diminishing injurious freshets and 
droughts, by preserving natural water 
supply, by preventing injurious erosion 
of the land, and as an efficient means to 
this end the Legislature has power to 
regulate the cutting of trees by the 
owner thereof, and without compensa- 
tion to the owner. This is the new doc- 
trine that is beginning to be applied to 
all woodland. 

One of our best authorities estimates 
that the average growth of the forest 
can be made 8o cubic feet per annum 
per acre, instead of 12; and if this were 
applied to the 135,000,000 acres of non- 
productive forest, the total increase in 
yield each year would be very close on to 
25,000,000 cubic feet. Add to this 10 
cubic feet of increased growth per acre 
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ON 145,000,000 acres of better forest, and 
we get 15,000,000 cubic feet. This gives 
us a total annual increase of consider- 
ably over 25,000,000,000 cubic feet. In 
addition to this we would have the nor- 
mal growth of the present conditions, 
which is 6,500,000,000 cubic ieet. We 
have, however, to consider that the popu- 
lation of the country is increasing very 
rapidly, and that by the beginning of 
another century we shall need wood not 
for 100,000,000 of people, but for prob- 
ably 300,000,000 or more. 

The consumption of the forest is due 
to two causes; the first is natural con- 
sumption and the second is waste. The 
amount of wood used annually for lum- 
ber is estimated at 23,000,000 cubic feet. 
This will make 40,000,000 of board 
measure of lumber shingles and laths; 
1,000,000,000 of posts and rails; about 
120,000,000 railroad ties ; 1,500,000,000 of 
staves; beside barrel hoops, fire wood, 
pulp wood, and a good deal besides dis- 
tributed for minor uses. The waste of 
timber is more momentous, because it is 
useless, while it is enormous. It is 
strange fo find that the largest waste is 
in our bungling methods of manufac- 
ture. It is believed that out of every 
5,000 feet of timber logged in the forest, 
at least one-fifth is lost. After the logs 
get to the mill there is another waste, so 
that on the whole we do not get over 
one-half the lumber that we ought to get ; 
others estimate at three-eighths really 
put to use. Turning to the use of stand- 
ing timber, turpentining, or tapping it 
for turpentine, destroys the very best 
timber of whole States, in from five to 
seven years, utterly without excuse. 
This tapping is on the principle of “after 
me, the deluge.” It is unnecessary and 
horribly wasteful. 

Finally there is the loss of property by 
fire. Every year the recklessness of 
tourists or lumber cutters or railroads 
destroys as much timber as is put to use 
by the whole country. Nearly all our tim- 
ber of first quality is more than one hun- 
dred years old, and a great deal of it is 
over a thousand years old. There is 
scarcely as much care taken to prevent 
the destruction of a one-thousand-year- 
old grove of redwood or sequoias as 
there is of preventing the destruction by 
fire of our orchards. What we wish to 
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get at is that we are not handling our 
public investment as we would if we 
realized that it really was our property. 
Secretary Wilson, in his last report, tells 
us that we must learn to look on the for- 
est as “a popular investment” of all the 
people, yielding us water, storage, forage 
and timber. in the water power alone 
we have 15,000,000 horse power, which 
we have hardly begun to harness. Most 
unsatisfactory is the fact that while forty 
years ago three-fourths of all standing 
timber belonged to us, the people, now 
only one-fifth. This came about by enor- 
mous grants, and by sales at nominal 
prices. A tract sold by the Government 
a few years ago for $250,000 has recent- 
ly been sold for $2,250,000. The Amer- 
ican people must get a clearer concep- 
tion of their common ownership, and 
how to co-operate for the common ad- 
vantage. To withdraw lands from sale 
does not mean to withdraw them from 
direct value to the people. The true 
meaning of “conservation” is to put our 
public property to public use. Our fore- 
fathers at Plymouth brought with them 
a clear understanding of the word “com- 
monwealth” ; we have to learn over again 
what it means and to put our knowledge 
into practice. 
& 


Democratic “‘ Incompetence” 


SoME writings require no comment. 
They speak for themselves, and with 
such eloquence that a gloss is resented by 
the intelligent reader. Such a passage 
occurs in a new book by that tireless 
critic M. Emile Faguet. Its title is “Le 
Culte de I’Incompétence.” The para- 
graph in question deals with the French 
character. This book has been widely 
quoted in the French press of the two 
worlds. 


“The French character does not measure 
up to the French mind, and there is the root 
of the whole evil. The French mind is of 
the highest order. As a creator of ideals, as 
a conqueror of knowledge, as a creator of 
beauty, no mind in the world has more value 
than the French mind—if as much, even. The 
French character is defective. 

“We are light, we are without persever- 
ance, without obstinacy, without tenacity. 
We are prompt at abandonment. We are 
children, we are old men, we are never—I 
speak of the majority—in the flower of ma- 
turity. Without being lazy, we love to lean 
back on those who make us work; it is the 
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paradox of our nature; we love to throw our 
selves upon the State, even in accepting heavy 
tasks from the State. The base of this para- 
doxical inclination is the lack of personal will, 
and that lack of personal will itself derives 
from our horror of responsibilities. 

“It is not so much that we do not want to 
act as it is that we do not hold to what is 
imputed to be the effects of action. No one 
so much as we likes to say: 

“*T wash my hands of it—it is not my fault. 
What would you have me do? I can't do 
anything, since | count for nothing.’ 

“We have been brought to this thru two 
centuries of brilliant despotism, of which we 
do not cease to be proud—not without cause, 
for that matter. We are used to not count- 
ing for anything, and used to counting upon 
everything’s being done without any one’s 
contributing to it. That is natural, because 
everything was formerly done by royalty with- 
out any individual initiative. Today, we fancy 
that everything is done by the collectivity 
without any one who goes to make up the 
collectivity having any share in the act. All 
have replaced one—and nothing is changed.” 

What is indispensable, according to M. 
Faguet, is that the democracy become 
“itself aristocratic” in the sense that it 
have in itself “will power and a taste for 
its exercise. The individual, who com- 
poses the democracy must have the sense 
of individual volition, individual perse- 
verance, individual tenacity.” After all 
these generalties, it is refreshing to close 
with an illustration. “I often repeat these 
words of a candidate i in a comedy,” says 
M. Faguet. * ‘Citizens, all that you will 
wish, I shall wish it even more than you.’ 
The reply of the citizens ought to be: ‘I 
have a wish, and that wish is that you 
should have a wish, and that you should 
know what you wish.’ ” 

Of course all this can have no value 
for the American democrat—but it 
throws light upon the parliamentary 
régime of the sister republic. - 


& 

Seldom has any 
Our Japanese Guest foreigner received 

a more genuine 
and spontaneous welcome from the 


American people than Admiral Togo, 
who arrived on our shores last week 
from England, where he was Japan’s 
special envoy to the coronation. It was 
a most happy thought of President Taft 
to make him the guest of the nation 
while here, and we are sure that all his 
countrymen will be gratified when they 
read the President’s invitation to Japan, 
given last Saturday night at the White 
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House banquet in the Admiral’s honor. 
Said the President : 

“Admiral Togo, I would indeed fail in my 
duty and be untrue to my own deepest con- 
victions did I not take this occasion of the first 
public welcome to you as our national guest 
to express my own appreciation, and that of 
the American people, of the broad and human- 
itarian view taken by his Majesty the Emperor 
of Japan and the imperial Japanese Govern 
ment in so readily and generously affirming, 
in the most positive and solemn manner, that 
no consideration of selfish interest should be 
permitted to obstruct the progress of the great 
world-movement for internationai peace, as 
exemplified in the general treaties of arbitra- 
tion between the United States, Great Britain 
and France, signed on the day of your arrival 
in this country. I gladly acknowledge this 
important part which Japan has played in fa- 
cilitating this noble achievement by its prompt 
and unreserved recognition, in the recent An- 
glo-Japanese agreement, of the great moral 
principle of arbitration, and I entertain the 
hope, with confidence, that the time may be 
not far distant when Japan will see fit to join 
in the movement now so auspiciously inau- 
gurated.” 


It is such visits as this of Admiral Togo 
that furnish the most happy occasions 
for cementing international friendship, 
and we hope Japan will send‘us even 
more frequently than in the past her best 
men to enjoy our hospitality. Already 
an arrangement has just been conclud- 
ed for a yearly exchange of Japanese 
and American scholars and men of 
affairs, which we have no doubt as time 
goes on will add much to the mutual 
acquaintance and good feeling between 
the two greatest nations on the Pacific. 
It is announced that Japan will send to 
us next autumn Dr. I. Nitobe, the 
author of “Bushido,” and perhaps the 
best-known educator in Japan. He will 
spend a month each at Brown University, 
Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Virginia, IIli- 
nois and Minnesota, and the following 
year these six universities will jointly 
send a distinguished American lecturer 
in return to Japan. Despite all the fool- 
ish war talk, we are firmly convinced the 
relations of Japan and the United States 
were never better than they are at this 
moment. 
& 


It is reported that the 
heads of the educational 
system of Chicago have 
decided to authorize the instruction of 
girls in the public schools of that city in 
the theory and practice of how to get on 


Women and 
Street Cars 
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and off street cars without unnecessary 
risk to life or limb. This is interesting. 
How far public instruction should be 
differentiated from the — standards 
evolved by experience and generally ac- 
cepted as the essentials of elementary 
education, is a question we do not care 
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male citizens. That few women know 
how to do either is a fact attested by 
common observation. Mrs. Ella Young, 
the accomplished superintendent of Chi- 
cago schools, is doubtless an observing 
woman, and cannot fail to have found 
cause for wonder why it is that so few 
even of the athletic girls, who 








. 





TWO JAPANESE CONQUERORS ON AN ERRAND OF PEACE. 


Admiral Heihachiro Togo (on the right) reached New York City 
This photograph shows him stand- 


late last Thursday night. 





learn to do almost everything, 
seem able to master the trick 
of “flipping a trolley,” as they 
call it in Chicago. It may be 
that prevailing styles of femi- 
nine dress have something to 
do with it; but fashions change 
too quickly to explain fixed 
habits. Doubtless. there are 
psychological reasons not yet 
recognized why the _ typical 
woman cannot get on or off a 
car unless it has come to a full 
stop without imminent danger 
of damaging the asphalt with 
the back of her head, and why 
she can even then do either 
only with exasperating delib- 
eration. Perhaps there is a 
deeper and more subtle reason 
for the phenomenon that in 
about ninety-nine cases in the 
hundred she assists her en- 
trance with the left hand and 
her exit with the right. Why 
this persistence in a wrong 
method when the right method 
is not only much safer, but 
easier and more natural? In 
the old days of horse cars with 
rear platforms open on both 
sides, something akin to a men- 








ing beside General Nogi, who took Port Arthur, and was made 
on the landing of the Japanese envoys in England, prior to 
the Coronation. In New York Harbor Admiral Togo was 
greeted by Third Assistant Secretary of State Chandler Hale, 
by Captain T. M. Potts, U. S. N. (detailed as his aide during 
his stay in America), Major-General F. D. Grent and others. On 
Friday the Japanese Admiral paid his respects to Mayor Gay- 
nor, and later he went on to Washington. Passengers aboard 


the Lusitania observed that the distinguished passenger was 
quiet in his manner, did a great deal of reading on deck, and 
did not resent intrusions upon his privacy. “T love peace,” 


the Japanese fighter declared to his New York interviewer. 
“The new arbitration treaties are good news for the people of 


tal process was needed to de- 
termine which hand to use. It 
depended upon which side of 
the platform happened to be 
the more convenient. As sur- 
face cars, open or closed, are 
now built accessible only from 
the right hand side, it should 


the whole world.” 


to discuss at the moment; but if a pub- 
lic school curriculum may properly be 
extended to include the practical things 
of life, it is difficult to resist the conclu- 
sion that to teach girls how to enter and 
leave trolley cars would be very useful 
to them, and, incidentally, comforting to 


not be difficult to memorize 

and intuitively practice three 
simple rules: Assist entrance with the 
right hand, assist exit with the left hand, 
and never step off of a car, whether 
moving or stationary, facing to the rear. 
Since mothers, as a rule, do not seem 
qualified to instruct their daughters in 
these matters, not having themselves 
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learned, there is reason to hope that by 
instructing the children we shall enable 
them by precept and example to instruct 
the mothers, and especially the grand- 
mothers. 

a 


Owing to some curi- 
ous and widely pre- 
vailing mental aber- 
rations, the people of Mississippi, who 
honored themselves by keeping John 
Sharp Williams so many years in the 
House and then sending him to the Sen- 


To Be Represented 
by Vardaman 


ate, and. who not long ago chose another - 


worthy gentleman, Mr. Percy, to repre- 
sent them there, have now rejected the 
latter and elected, to sit with Mr. Wil- 
liams, James K. Vardaman, a coarse 
demagogue whose chief political stock in 
trade is abuse of those whom he calls 
“niggers.” One of the placards exhibit- 
ed during the recent campaign bore 
these words from The /ssuc, his person- 
al organ: 

“The way to control the nigger is to whip 
him when he does not obey without it, and 
another is never to pay, him more wages than 
is actually necessary to buy food and cloth 
ing. 

An admiring biographer has said that 
when “he entered the field of journalism 
in 1890, he soon went to the front as a 
graceful vet bold and incisive editorial 
writer.” He is also something of an 
artist so far as pageants are concerned, 
for we read that he enlivened a cam- 
paign and emphasized his dislike of the 
“nigger” by going thru the streets clad 
in white and standing in a cart drawn bv 
sixteen white oxen. A State is unfor- 
tunate when it is represented at Wash- 
ington or elsewhere by such a man. We 
regret that Senator Percy in his quite 


reasonable disgust has decided to resign. 


in January, more than a year before the 
expiration of his term. As the Legisla- 
ture, it is said, would send Vardaman to 
fill the vacancy, Mr. Percy should stay 
He should not open the Senate door for 
Vardaman until it is necessary to let 
him in. 
& 


A rival for the potato is her- 
alded among the recent im- 
portations of the Govern- 
ment; mark well, we do not say a sub- 
stitute. This new vegetable is related to 


Dasheens 
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the caladium, which is cultivated as 
“elephant ear.” The tubers are similar 
to the potato in composition, but some- 
what richer in starch and proteids. The 
flavor of the cooked tubers is slightly 
suggestive of boiled chestnuts. “Dash- 
eens,” as they are called, are baked or 
otherwise cooked like potatoes. The 
young leaves make an excellent substi- 
tute for spinach. In the more Northern 
States, where the frostless season is less 
than five months, the tubers must be 
started in hotbeds before setting out, 
but in the Middle and Southern States 
there will be no such necessity. In Flor- 
ida it will do to plant the dasheen as 
early as the middle of February, if the 
conditions are not too dry. It takes 
about five months to mature the tubers, 
and then they are to be stored like pota- 
toes. In sections where the frost does 
not penetrate the soil, the tubers can be 
left in the ground until needed for use. 
The dasheen is being tried in different 
parts of the country, and it is found to 
thrive in wetter lands than the potato. 
The plants require rich, moist soil, and 
they will not be injured by an occasional 
flooding during the growing season. In 
other words, the Government assures us 
that we have a new vegetable, full of 
starch and proteids, that is fit for culture 
over a very wide area, and that will give 
an enormous amount of food to the 
grower. If the report from our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is not too opti- 
mistic, it is handing over to us something 
that will affect the food supply of the 
United States in a marked degree. The 
American people scarcely begin to recog- 
nize the vast amount of work being done 
along this line of adding to our food 
products, under the direction of Secre- 
tary Wilson. 
3 

For many years THE IN- 
DEPENDENT has advocated 
the planting of our rural 
schools in the middle of sufficient land 
to enable the pupils to carry on garden- 
ing, and with shops where they can 
otherwise cultivate: their mechanical 
tastes. We are glad to note that some 
progress has been made in this direction 
during the last year. Among other steps 
taken, a little town in the State of Wash- 
ington proposes to ‘“‘purchase ten acres 
for the high school, and turn five acres 


School Land 
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into an experimental farm, while the 
other five acres constitute a park and 
athletic field.” Why not? If athletics 
are to be recognized at all, let them be 
recognized as a substantial part of edu- 
cation; but by all means let a State de- 
voted td fruit growing and general agri- 
culture train its boys and girls in such a 
way that when they are-thru with the 
schools they shall be directly prepared to 
undertake those affairs which constitute 
what we call making a living. We are 
not opposed to culture as an end of edu- 
cation, but the highest culture attainable 
is closely associated with a knowledge 
of and sympathy with Nature. Read 
Emerson. 
& 


One of the excellences 
Walking Tours of walking as an exer- 

cise and recreation is 
the fact that little or no machinery or 
equipment is required. Good legs, with 
stout boots at the ends—and there you 
are. To one who has very recently 
walked the southwest coast. of that stern 
peninsula well named Nova Scotia, a re- 
reading of Stevenson’s essay on Walk- 
ing Tours comes as a rare treat. This 
is not simply an excellent piece of style, 
but it is altogether sincere, and as true 
as it is sincere. “Landscape on a walk- 
ing tour is quite accessory,” one reads 
there. 

“He who is indeed of the brotherhood does 
not voyage in quest of the picturesque, but of 
certain jolly humours—of the hope and spirit 
with which the march begins at morning, and 
the peace and spiritual repletion of the even- 
ing’s rest. He cannot tell whether he puts his 
knapsack on, or takes it off, with more de- 
light.” 

Stevenson is, of course, writing of those 
who know enough not to walk against 
time. Other walkers are not, indeed, 
“of the brotherhood.” They are not 
even walkers; “pedestrians,” rather. 

& 

In a contribution to 
the Paris Temps, en- 
titled “ Impressions 
of America,” our contributor, the Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant “hastens to 
correct those of his friends who attrib- 
ute to him a too flattering familiarity 
with the English language. I speak 
English,” writes the Baron, “almost 
currently, as I have spoken-Greek and 
Italian, for the necessities of my propa- 


On Speaking a 
Foreign Language 
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ganda; but without the least pretension, 
and by no means so well as many of my 
more modest friends.” What is particu- 
larly interesting about this confession is 
what follows: 


“The truth is, incorrectitude 
consequence provided that my 
and if worst comes to worst, 
ures, clearly express what I have to say. 
What is more, I long since found that to 
express simple ideas it is good not to have 
at one’s disposition a too abundant vocabu- 
lary; it is good to repeat the same words 
when they are the right words; it is good, 
above all, not to give the impression of being 
an orator. What ought to be striking is the 
anatoniy and not the clothing of one’s 
thought; the more brillant and sumptuous 
the clothing is, the more distrust it inspires. 
and the less durable the impression which it 
leaves.” 


This is a good thought ; best of all is its 
application to the American traveler in 
foreign lands. Why is it that the Amer- 


is of little 
language, 
my gest- 


ican feels somehow ashamed when he 
tries to express himself in a language 
not his own? It is the false modesty of 
our fellow countrymen which prevents 
them from attaining success as linguists, 
just as it is often a still more false mod- 
esty which keeps them from speaking 


the best English of which they are 
capable. 
s 


Professor Winslow, of the 
Department of Biology, in 
the College of the City of 
New York, has been telling us the value 
of fresh air during dog days, and at all 
other times when we lack the capacity 
for easy work. Any one who is under * 
obligation to do as much bright intel- 
lectual work during the heat wave as 
during the cool days of October will 
understand the argument. He insists 
that the question of efficiency in labor 
depends very largely upon having the 
right sort of conditions around us. For 
maximum efficiency the temperature 
should never pass over 70, and the 
humidity should not be above 70 per 
cent. of saturation. In other words, a 
human being is a creature of conditions, 
and his best work depends on finding 
those conditions. In the United States 
Pension Bureau, the removal of the 
offices from scattered and badly venti- 
lated buildings into new and well venti- 
lated, reduced the number of days of 
absence from 18,000 and over to about 
10,000, or nearly one-half. The professor 


Ventilation 
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relates a case of a printer who was com- 
pelled by the Board of Health to install 
a system of ventilation, and he found 
that his men, who were exhausted on 
busy days, were now without complaints 
and the sickness was greatly reduced. It 
seems to be well worth while, while re- 
building our cities, to thoroly consider 
this question of vitalization. Our offices 
should not keep us at an August level 
thru six months of the year. 

Among the laws that went thru the 
New York Legislature is a most admir- 
able statute, forbidding the placarding 
of the highways with advertisements. 
THE INDEPENDENT has long been con- 
tending against this abuse of privilege, 
and rejoices to see the end of it. The 
statute allows any one to destroy one of 
these signs, without appeal to any court 
or officer. Every citizen is an officer of 
the State to see that this law is enforced. 
To place an advertisement “on any stone, 
tree, fence, stump, pole, mile board, 
guide sign, guide post, bill board, build- 
ing, or other structure, within the limits 
of a public highway” constitutes a mis- 
demeanor, and “any advertisement in or 
upon a public highway in violation of 
this statute may be taken down, re- 
moved or destroyed by any one.” The 
law will not be hard to enforce; all the 
easier if other States will follow the 
example. 

x 


One long-time trouble with the faint- 
hearted warriors for reform in Philadel- 
phia has been the want of leadership and 
personality. Personality, at least, one of 
the reformers has in a high degree, and 
he is that veteran fighter, Rudolph 
Blankenburg. This sturdy German- 
American has now entered the mayor- 
alty contest at the urging of the Key- 
stone party organization of the Fortieth 
Ward, and his acceptance of the chal- 
lenge is a guarantee that, whatever its 
issue, the battle will be peppery. Six 
years ago he was elected County Com- 
missioner by the independents. with a 
majority of nearly 50,000. Perhaps Mr. 
Blankenburg will once more succeed in 
awakening his fellow townsmen—which 
in itself would be a greater achievement 
than being elected Mayor. 

— 


Within the last few years a habit 
which was once confined to the hopeless- 
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ly vulgar—we refer to the chewing gum 
habit—has spread to an alarming extent. 
Today even the only rather-vulgar are 
victims of it. We advisedly say, victims. 
The face is beautiful indeed which does 
not repel one when it is seen convulsed 
with gum chewing. We do not pretend 
that the gum habit is a vice morally com- 
mensurate with wife-beating, or physi- 
cally and mentally so dangerous as the 
use of opium. But it is unreasoned and 
unbeautiful. The spasmodic working of 
one’s jaws is an unworthy manner of 
proving one’s self a nervous Yankee. 


& 

It is only a few years since Great 
Britain built the first Dreadnaught, and 
now the nations of the world have a 
hundred in service or building or prom- 
ised. That is the result of a bad attempt 
to surpass all one’s neighbors. And 
each one that is laid down is bigger than - 
what went before, and has bigger guns. 
There can be no end to the satanic 
rivalry but either bankruptcy or uni- 
versal peace. 


& 

It is both cheerful and invigorating to 
hear such plain, strong English as was 
uttered by Augustine Birrell, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, on the insult 
offered to Premier Asquith by the 
Unionists : 

“The language hurled at the Premier’s head 
in the House of Commons would have dis- 
graced a gambling hell or a thieves’ kitchen. 
It was a cold-blooded, as well as an organ- 
ized orgy of stupidity and ruffianism.” 


The Bertillon system of identification 
is found applicable to animals, only in- 
stead of finger prints muzzle prints are 
used. Hereafter we may expect that ink 
and paper will take the place of the 
branding iron and that rustlers will be 
convicted by reference to a card index. 


a 
Aviation has scored its eighty-first vic- 
tim, mostly victims of carelessness or 
needless daring. The cost is not too 
much for the benefit to come from the 


new power over the air. We have 
ceased counting the victims of the loco- 
motive, or even of the automobile. 

& 


At the Wesleyan Methodist Confer- 
ence recently held at Cardiff, Wales. 
women were for the first time admitted 
and fourteen synods were represented by 
women delegates. American Methodists, 
take notice. 
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The Poor and Insurance 


THE poor man always pays more for 
what he buys than the rich man because 
he is forced to buy in small quantities 
or on instalments. ‘This rule has few 
exceptions, not one of which is insurance. 

It is generally known that the compa- 
nies that cater to the poor men charge 
more than those who cater to the rich. 
This is because the repeated collection 
of small amounts is costly and time-con- 
suming. Probably all this is inevitable, 
tho it is said that the Massachusetts act 
empowering savings banks to go into 
workmen’s insurance has caused the com- 
peting regular insurance companies to 
lower their rates. 

Nevertheless, there is no excuse what- 
ever for insurance companies so to take 
advantage of the helplessness and igno- 
rance of their poor clients as to compel 
them to compromise or adjust claims so 
that thousands of dollars are withheld 
from victims of accidents or from their 
widows, childrén or dependents, and di- 
verted to increasing dividends or surplus. 

Yet this is just what the State Insur- 
ance Commissioners, recently sitting in 
New York, are said to have found out 
by investigating the books of some com- 
panies. 

Fortunately the commissioners are at 
work on a system for the protection of 
the poor, which they hope to present at 
the National Insurance Commissioners’ 
Convention to be held in Milwaukee the 
end of this month, with the idea that the 
proposed reforms, after careful discus- 
sion, shall be laid before the various State 
legislatures. 

We hope that some practical way may 
be found to prevent by law or otherwise 
this most inhuman way of cheating the 
poor. But if the companies succeed in 
defeating any laws to that effect, we have 
no hesitation in warning them that sooner 
or later the movement—already in the 
air—for State insurance for the poor will 
become a practical issue in politics. 

as 

AMERICAN life insurance companies 

are disturbed by the reports that Italy 


is planning a State insurance monopoly. 
The proposed law provides that in fu- 
ture all insurance companies, Italian and 
foreign, shall cease to write new business 
in Italy, but may continue their work for 
the present policyholders only. There 
will be no compensation for contracts 
made in Italy or abroad, after the pro- 
posed bill becomes a law. Such con- 
tracts will be void and policyholders will 
be subject to a fine and imprisonment. 
The representatives of Italian and for- 
eign companies have strongly opposed 
the bill, and the Ambassadors of the 
leading Powers have made a joint diplo- 
matic protest. The capital of foreign 


companies in Italy amounts to $186,000,- 
000, and $28,000,000 of this amount be- 
longs to American companies. 
Sd] 
THE Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York recently called attention to 
a policy in their company taken out in 


1858 and held by a man ninety-six years 
old. A rival has now been discovered 
by the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Morris E. Fuller, of Schuyler, 
Neb., who took out a policy of $3,000 in 
that company in 1846. Altho this policy 
is twelve years older, Mr. Fuller is six 
years younger than the veteran policy- 
holder of the Mutual Life. Both these 
men selected their companies wisely, for 
how many weaker life insurance com- 
panies have fallen by the wayside in this 
lengthy period. 


A nortep scholar once said there was 
nothing in the commercial world that 
even remotely approached the security of 
a well-established life insurance com- 
pany. Certainly the security is vastly 
greater than in the case of fire insurance 
companies. There a conflagration can 
upset all calculations, and increase the 
vearly loss ratio from a usual 37 per 
cent to a ruinous 1013 per cent. as in 
the case of California after the San 
Francisco disaster. Even in hard times 
life insurance goes on as usual, and does 
not suffer from the increased loss known 
as “the moral hazard” in fire insurance, 


























ecline in the Stock Market 


SALES of stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange last week were 2,454,- 
600 shares, against 1,714,000 in the week 
immediately preceding. A dull and nar- 
row market for the first two days was 
followed by activity, much larger trans- 
actions and a considerable decline, no- 
tably on Friday, when the total (only 
121,000 on Monday and 172,000 on 
Tuesday) rose to 747,000. Net losses of 
active securities for the week are shown 
below : 

Union Pacific 

Northern Pacific 
eee 
American Smelting 
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United States Steel 
Consolidated Gas 

Lehigh Valley 

Missouri Pacific 

Southern Pacific 

Atchison 

Erie 

Amalgamated Copper 
Bethlehem Steel 

St. Paul 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
New York Central 
Pensylvania 

As for a long time past, about three- 
fifths of the trading was in Steel, Read- 
ing and Union Pacific. The rate for 
loans on call was low, about 2% per 
cent. 

The decline was due to several causes. 
Early in the week the American Tobacco 
Company passed its customary large 
quarterly dividend, as a mark of “respect 
for the court,” although it had been 
earned. It became known that both the 
Tobacco Company and the Standard Oil 
Company had found the task of dissolv- 
ing in a manner satisfactory to the court 
a very difficult one. The stocks of 
these companies suffered losses in the 
curb market. Another highly favorable 
crop report depressed the price of cotton, 
and embarrassed speculators unloaded 
stocks to save themselves. Toward the 
end of the week it became known that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was about to make an investigation con- 
cerning the freight rates for live stock 
and packing house products, and that the 


Government had brought suit, under the 
Anti-Trust law, against six railroad com- 
panies and three other corporations en- 
gaged in the bituminous coal trade. All 
this caused liquidation and speculative 


sales for the fall. 
s&s 


Cotton 


THE cotton crop grows with each suc- 
cessive official report. According to the 
report issued last week, the condition of 
the crop on July 25 was 89.1, against 
88.2 one month earlier, 75.5 one year ago, 
71.9 two years ago, and 79.4 as an aver- 
age for ten years. Therefore the esti- 
mate of the quantity to be harvested has 
been increased to about 14,700,000 bales. 
It is quite probable that the largest of 
crops in the past will now be exceeded 
by 1,000,000 bales. For some time the 
price has been falling, and at the end of 
last week it was in the neighborhood of 
I1 cents a pound. Some think it will go 
down to 10 cents. The first bale of new 
Louisiana cotton was received in New 
Orleans on the 31st ult. Last year the 
first bale came to that market nine days 
later. 

ed 

...-A final computation shows that 
the average selling price of the $50,000,- 
000 of Panama Canal bonds recently is- 
sued was 1.025764. 

....The Wells-Fargo Express Com- 
pany has bought control of the Pacific 
Express Company and will take over the 
express business on the Gould railroads. 


....British investments of capital in 
the British Colonial possessions, accord- 
ing to the London Economist, amount to 
$6,825,551,427. Another financial jour- 
nal estimates the British investments in 
Latin America at $3,730,000,000. 


....We recently published railway 
statistics for the calendar year 1910, 
taken from Poors Manual. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has since 
made known its statistics for the fiscal 
year 1910. This report makes the num- 
ber of miles of main track 240,438. At 
the close of the year the number of em- 


ployees was 1,699,420. 





